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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1A m who takes a paper regularly from 
the A ce — whether directed to his name or 
anot at * —- he 7 subscribed or not—is 

sible for t! yment. 

rif a person Jane his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all ceveacages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 








ALL SHALL BE OURS. 


BY ELLA C. DRABBLE. 








“Nor height, nor depth, nor near, nor far, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 


Our peace shall come. Lo! now we can 
Discern some hours in which we feel, 
Though racked by doubts of God and man, 
Its heavenly presence o’er us steal. 
Our joy shall come. A low, faint chime, 
We hear its herald message ring; 
Doubt not, O soul, the happy time 
When thou like some freed bird shalt sing! 
Our rest shall come. A freedom born 
Not of earth’s tiresome, hollow ways; 
Oh, it shall greet us in the morn, 
And tune our note of evening praise! 
Our friends shall come. We yearn with pain 
For spirits kindred to our own, 
That we by converse strength may gain, 
Nor hold our highest thoughts alone. 
But what if the sweet angel, Death, 
’Twixt earth and us should intervene, 
And move our souls with one brief breath 
From every dear, familiar scene? 
Oh, doubt it not that far more fleet 
Than borne to us by earthly tide, 
Our every need should bounty meet, 
And every soul ‘be satisfied.”” 
—Springfield Republican. 


—_————————-- -o-—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The bill to give women who register to 
vote for school committee a vute also on 
the granting of liquor licenses, passed to 
its third reading in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives March 24. The 
vote stood 60 to 45, with 33 pairs. As the 
House contains 240 members, and a major- 
ity of the whole is 121, the bill may yet 
fail of engrossment. But the fact of its 
passage is a positive gain, and marks an- 
other forward step. Spring comes slowly 

in Massachusetts, but it comes to stay. 
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If this bill passes, as it should, we shall 
see the difference between the number of 
women who vote on a question that calls 
out little public interest either among men 
or women, and the number who will vote 


on One of the most burning questions of 
the day. 





* 





The Connecticut legislative committee 
has reported favorably a bill to give wom- 
en school suffrage. 
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The woman suffrage amendment had a 
majority in both branches of the Maine 
Legislature. ‘The final vote stood, in the 
Senate, 15 to 13, ‘and in the House 67 to 47. 
This, though short of the necessary two- 
thirds, was a good vote. 
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It looks as though “the good time com- 
ing” were nearly come when we find in 
the Topeka Capital an item like the follow- 
ing, inserted without comment, and as a 
mere matter of course: 


“The Republicans of the Fourth Ward 
oe last evening at the Court-House for 
ue purpose of making nominations for 
Dosa gliman and members of the school 

rd. There were about three hundred 
Republicans present, nearly one-half of 

om were ladies, including some of the 
—— eultured and refined ladies of the 
re Mr. G. 8. Chace nominated S. G. 

atkins for member of the Ward Commit- 
Y Dr. Roby nominated J. H. Foucht. 
w, M. Lytle was also nominated. S. G. 
ykins soratanted A. W. Knowles, and 
This ot nominated Mrs. H. sane 





constituted the five members of 
sere no and they were unanimously 
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Mrs. E. L. Saxon is speaking with good 
success in Kansas for woman suffrage. 
Numbers of women go straight from the 
lecture-hall to be registered. This is good 
testimony to the effect of her words, like 
the statement of the merchant who heard 
a celebrated preacher, and said years after 
that he did not remember a word of the 
sermon, but he remembered that after 
hearing it he went straight home and broke 
his false measure. 

The ladies of Seattle, Washington ‘lerri- 
tory, have petitioned Congress to ratify the 
twenty-two laws (including the woman 
suffrage law) which will be invalidated if 
the decision is sustained that no bill passed 
by the Territorial Legislature is constitu- 
tional unless its purport is fully described 
in its title. A bill to ratify these twenty- 
two laws was introduced by Senator 
Dolph, of Pregon, and passed the U. 8S. 
Senate, but not the House. 
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A woman suffrage bill, introduced into 
the British Columbia Legislature at Vic- 
toria by Hon. John Robson, has failed to 
pass by a vote of five to seventeen. The 
N. W. Columbian says: 


**There does not seem to be much pros- 
pect for the speedy adoption of the princi- 
= of woman suffrage in this province. 

ut there can be no doubt of the rapid and 
continuous growth of public sentiment in 
this direction. The time will come, we 
believe, when the ballot will be in the 
hands of all women, both in Great Britain 
and on this continent.” 


_—_———— oe 


We publish this week, slightly abridged, 
the first half of Henry Ward Beecher’s ad- 
dress on woman suffrage, made at Cooper 
Institute, Feb. 2, 1860. The conclusion 
will be given next week. 


~ 
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The Boston Advertiser is reported to have 
said : 

‘*Nature asserts the power and the right 
of man to rule over woman. God has 
placed the seal of authority upon the male, 
not upon the female sex.” 

Whereupon the Grafton (Dak.) Herald 
sharply replies: 

‘Nature is not an ass. ‘The construction 
placed upon God's character by the poten- 
tutes of a savage past is out of date. To 
the people of our day and Republic, He 
exists as a Being who is infinitely impar- 
tial, tender and just in his dealings with 
the race, and thinks precisely as much of 
the female half of humanity as He does of 
the male half.” 
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The National W. 8S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its annual meeting in Boston, on 
Thursday, March 24, at the Meionaon. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. U. B. Camp- 
bell, of Maplewood, Mrs. M. O. Stevens, 
of Peabody, Mr. A. H. Grimké, Mrs. Mar- 
tha E. 8. Curtis, of Burlington, D. L. Mil- 
liken, Esq., of Malden, Dr. DeCosta, of 
New York, and Hulda B. Loud, of Rock- 
land. Mrs. Shattuck presided. A more 
extended report will appear next week. 
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John Knox said: “The garments of 
women do declare their weakness and in- 
ability to execute the office of men.” This 
will be a text for the dress reformers. If 
the garments of women do not ‘declare 
their weakness,” these garments, as at 
present constituted, do much to produce 
and increase it. 





The woman suffrage movement evident- 
ly stands in this position: When the voters 
of the Commonwealth are satisfied that the 
women wish to vote, and will, with general 
assent, accept the duties of the voter, they 
will receive that trust.— Advertiser. 

In other words, when women have 
proved to the satisfaction of the Advertiser 
that they have learned to swim on dry 
land, they will be permitted to go into the 
water. 
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Meetings in Rhode Island have been held 
up to the present week as follows: In 
Providence, Wakefield, Westerley, Valley 
Falls, Smith’s Hill, Ashton, and Berkeley ; 
Bristol, ‘Tiverton, Providence, Brown Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Portsmouth, Provi- 
dence (2), VCenterdale, East Greenwich, 
Providence (3), Providence (4), Lonsdale, 
Chepachet, and Warren. 





Meetings have also been held in Rhode 
Island, during the past week, as follows: 
March 20, Woonsocket; March 21, Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket, Ashaway, and Pasco- 
ag; March 22, Woonsocket and Fruit Hill; 
March 23, Providence, Watchemoket and 
Cranston Print Works; March 24, Provi- 
dence and Auburn; March 25, Providence, 
Newport, Slatersville, and Barrington. 





Hon. M. C. Brown, U. 8. District Attor- 
ney for Wyoming Territory, says: 


“In Wyoming, we see husband and wife 
going to the polls arm inarm, to cast their 
votes. If they vote alike, the power of the 
home for good is doubled. If, on the other 
hand, the husband is a drunkard, as some- 
times happens, and votes for whiskey and 
whiskey candidates, the wife’s vote is sure 
to counterbalance his, and there is yet hope 
for the home.” 


++ 
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Frances E. Willard, in an article in the 
N. Y. Independent on ‘Our Coming Poli- 
tics,” says: 


‘*We find that two-thirds of the Knights 
of Labor believe in outlawing the saloon 
and emancipating women We find that 
two-thirds of the temperance forces sympa- 
thize strongly with the labor and the 
woman movements; and it is less than 
their due to admit that two-thirds of those 
who are devoted to the cause of woman’s 
enfranchisement, favor both labor in its 
struggles for emancipation, and the tem- 
agg reform in its fight for a clear 

rain. If, now, the unconvinced one- 
third in each of these three armies can be 
reached, we have an undoubted majority 
of the people, standing in battle array to 
fight with ‘the guns that are ballors and 
the bullets that are ideas’ for the new 


America.” 
———o0—____—___ 


ACTIVITY IN MAINE. 





A well-attended meeting was held in 
Portland, Me., on Friday of last week. 

Mrs. Jennie F. Bushford offered prayer. 

The first address was delivered by Rev. 
Henry Blanchard, President of the Maine 
W.3S. A., on ‘*The Power and Progress of 
the Doctrine of Woman Suffiage.” He 
reviewed the many encouraging signs of 
the time, and stated solid and unanswera- 
ble arguments. He referred to the “age 
of consent,” and said that the recent action 
of the Legislature with regard to that had 
shown women their need of the ballot. In 
conclusion, Mr. Blanchard appealed to all 
present to join the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association, to take the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, to read Rev. D. P. Livermore’s pam- 
phliet, and other suffrage literature, and to 
hold parlor meetings to discuss the ques- 
tion with opponents. 

Mr. E. H. Elwell, of the Portland Tran- 
script, then read a valuable paper on ‘‘ John 
Neal and His Help to Woman Suffrage.” 
By a vote of the Association, Mr. Elwell 
was asked to furnish a copy for publica- 
tion in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

The following resolutions, offered by 
Mrs. J. F. Bashford, were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Maine Woman Suffrage 
Association regrets the recent actioh of the Leg- 
islature in refusing to submit to the voters of the 
State a constitutional amendment granting suf- 
frage to women ; that while we reapect such as hon- 
estly differ from us, we express our condemna- 
tion of those senators whose vacillation shows 
that they have no convictions upon one of the 
most important political questions of the day. 

Resolved, That we regard the action of the 
Legislature in fixing the age of protection for 
girls at thirteen years as a stain upon the man- 
hood and an insult to the womanhood of the 
State, and that we reaffirm our purpose as an as- 
sociation to labor unceasingly for the abolition of 
this and every other relic of barbarism in sex 
legislation, until our end shall be attained in the 
realization of the Divine ideal of government ex- 
pressed at the creation, ‘And God gave them do- 
minion over all the earth.” 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to the 
press of the city that bas so freely opened its col- 
umns to the consideration of woman’s relation to 
government, and to advocates and remonstrants 
who have contributed alike to the widespread 
discussion of suffrage at the fireside, in office and 
shop, believing that all agitation will hasten the 
establishment of justice and equality. 

Resolved, That we hold, with Senator Hoar, 
that “the preservation ot the home, the education 
of the child, care for the ingane, the idiot, the 
blind, the deaf, the maimed, and the deserted, are 
not only political ends, but are the chief — 
ends for which this political body, the State, is 
created, and those who desire the  * of women 
in the administration of the State, desire it be- 
cause the qualities of heart and brain which God 
has given them to understand this class of polit- 
ical ends are needed for their administration.” 


Twenty new members joined the Asso- 
ciation, and an influential lady promised a 
list of twenty-five more for the next meet- 
ing in April. The audience expressed 
themselves much pleased with the pro- 
ceedings. 

LETTER FROM DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A letter from Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
the first woman who ever obtained a medi- 
cal diploma, has interested me so much 
that I have obtained permission to copy a 
few extracts for the JOURNAL. Cc. 


“fam very glad that you see the medi- 
cal work, at which you have so long and 
faithfully labored, really repaying you in 
actual tangible results of worthy young 
practitioners growing up around you. We 
are really happy in this medical movement. 
We must have acted at the right time, for 
how seldom it is that those who are priv- 
ileged to initiate an important reform, see 
such wonderful results from the effort 
during their lifetime! 

*“[ send you my last pamphlet,—rather 
hard reading, I fear,—but the subject is 











important. I published it asa first part, 
because [ wanted to combat at once some 
very mischievous fallacies, and the second 
part will be difficult to write, requiring 
very careful handling, although the idea is 
clear in my mind. 

**About your kind and gratifying invita- 
tion to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of your excellent hospital, | must con- 
tent myself with a greeting across the 
ocean. ‘The sands of life run out fast, and 
there is always a wider and wider horizon 
of work opening up before me. [ am now 
going to London about three times a 
month, being, among other things, the 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Municipal 
Sub-committee of the National Vigilance 
Association. Indeed, our London work is 
so interesting and important that I may 
move within easier reach of London. Co- 
operative work, the Peace-Arbitration 
Movement, and the Irish question, enlist 
my warmest sympathies. [ do not. quite 
agree with any of our political leaders on 
this latter question. Gladstone is obstinate- 
ly bent upon eliminating the Irish mem- 
bers from the Imperial Parliament, which, 
in my opinion, would be a real misfortune 
to England as well as to Ireland. ‘The op- 
ponents of Gladstone are equally obstinate 
in not allowing Ireland to manage its own 
internal affairs. So the question has still 
to go on in the fighting stage. 

“Our London Medical School goes on 
steadily. ‘There are some promising stu- 
dents among its sixty pupils.” 

Rock House, Hastings, Eng., March, 1887. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. HOWE. 





The following letter from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was written for the recent 
meeting of the Maine Woman Suflrage 


Association : 
241 Beacon STREET, 
Boston, March 18, 1887. 


Rev. Henry Blanchard, President Maine W. S. 
Association : 


My Dear Sir—Your letter of March 10th 
reached Boston in my absence, and was, by some 
accident, laid out of sight. I am afraid, there- 
fore, that this reply will come too late to be of 
service in the way contemplated by you. Yet, 
“better late than never.” 

Let me say that my faith in woman suffrage 
and my zeal for it continues unabated. The new 
outlook for womankind in general gives us all 
many things besides suffrage to work for. Inall 
of these, I think, the idea of suffrage enters. 
Without the enlargement which it has already 
given, we should not have the heart or hope to 
work for the elevation of woman in the social 
and industrial spheres. I am at a loss for any 
logical reason which can be given against it. 
The moral superiority of women is urged by 
some men as an argument against their exercise 
of the right of suffrage. The intellectual equality 
of women with men is conceded. Moral superior- 
ity, intellectual equality, political inferiority, 
and that the inferiority of the first among women 
to the last among men,—do these clauses belong 
together? Their incongruity becomes every day 
more apparent to the thoughtful part of the com- 
munity. Wishing your efforts in the noble cause 
God-speed, and assuring you of my desire to 
serve it with my latest breath, I ain 

Yours with much respect, 
JuLia Warp Howe. 
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KILKENNY ARGUMENTS. 
(Pit them against each other and let them 
settle it as the “‘Kilkenny cats’’ did.) 


Woman suffrage is Woman suffrage is 
unwise, because it will useless, because it will 
undermine the founda- have no power to change 
tions of government. existing conditions. 

Woman suffrage is Woman suffrage is 
wrong, because it will needless, because wom- 
cause dissensions in en will simply vote as 
many households. their husbands or fa- 

thers do. 

Women are too emo- Women will be found 
tional to endure the ex- utterly indifferent to 
citement of politics. political questions. 

Woman is too good Women will be found 
to be mixed up in poli- even more open to brib- 
tics. ery and personal influ- 

ence than men. 

Good women will not This measure will itn- 
vote. pose an unjust burden 

upon many conscien- 
tious women who do 
not wish to vote, but 
will feel it their duty to 
do so. 

—The Amendment. 


a — 


THE FORGOTTEN GIRLS. 


The Miller Manual Labor School, of Al- 
bemarle County, Va., was opened about 
ten years ago. Mr. Miller left one and a 
half million dollars to found an industrial 
school for “the poor children of Albe- 
marle County.” But it was only after 
boys had been trained there for six years 
that the State and county officials who 
managed the fund found out that girls 
were included among those whom it was 
intended to benefit. 

If there had been a few women among 
those officials or among their constituents, 
it is not probable that the girls would 
have been so long forgotten. M. 
-*oo 


THE BEST WOMEN. 





“The best women will not vote.” Will 
they not? Then they are not truly the best 
women. Women who are really conscien- 
tious will not shirk their duties when the 
time comes, depend upon The com- 
plaint has been, in Massachusetts, under 
the school suffrage law, that only the best 
women have voted. It is very hard to 
satisfy one’s opponents.— 7. W. Higginson. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE is lectur- 
ing in Rhode Island for the woman suf- 
frage amendment. ; 

Miss Marretra HOLLey (“Josiah Al- 
len’s Wife”) has written a new book, 
‘Samantha at Saratoga.” 

Mrs. J. ‘I’. GILBERT, of Milwaukee, has 
offered to give that city a copy of Miss 
Anne Whitney's statue of Leif Ericsson, 
the Norse explorer. 

Mrs. ROSENBERG, of the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, is one of the best 
counterfeit detecters in the world. She 
@e's $1,800 a year. 

ISABELLA Y. PRINCE, of California, has 
been called to Tokio, Japan, to establish a 
school of Domestic Science. Her pupils 
will be ladies of the highest rank. 

Miss FLORENCE GROFF is the first 
American woman who has been admitted 
to the School of Oriental Languages 
(Arabic and Persian) in Paris. 

Miss ALICE R. JORDAN, who took the 
degree of LL. D. at the Yale law school 
last June, has just been admitted to prac- 
tise in the Superior Court of Michigan. 


Mrs. CLEVELAND unveiled a portrait of 
of Mrs. *‘Dolly” Madison the other night, 
at an entertainmentin aid of the Washing- 
ton Orphan Asyluni. Mrs. Madison was 
one of its founders. 

Mrs. L. B. C. WYMAN, the author of 
‘Poverty Grags,” edits The Amendment, a 
very bright little campaign paper pub- 
lished in the interests of the woman suf- 
frage amendment in Rhode Island. 

Miss ELvira INZULZA D1az has received 
the diploma of licentiate in medicine and 
pharmacy at the hands of the rector of 
the University, Valparaiso, Chili; who 
congratulated her as the first of her sex 
to receive it in Chili. 

MADAME Dt CESNOLA is receiving much 
encouragement in her scheme to support 
and educate Italian orphan girls, and 
especially to train them to make good 
house-servants. ‘There are 40,000 Italian 
emigrants in New York City. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, in a recent 
address to the students of Bates College, 


| admonished them to look on a healthful 


body as the foundation of a vigorous mind. 
She maintained that the American girl 
was slender and graceful enough by na- 
ture, and needed no corsets. 

Mrs. ABBY MORTON D1Az has written 
an admirable statement of the reasons why 
police matrons for women are needed. 
She answers such objections as have been 
made, and points out what considerations 
should control the choice of the women 
who are to fill the position. 

Mrs. LAMADRIS, a charitable New York 
woman, has started in the lower wards of 
the city a number of booths where hot 
meals are sold for one cent. They are 
abundantly patronized. She began about 
three months ago, and is now running nine 
booths within gunshot of the post-office. 


IDA M. TARBELL, in the April Chautau- 


| quan, has a very interesting paper on 





**Women in Journalism,” in which the re- 
quirements of the profession, and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for women, 
are discussed with point and force. Many 
experienced newspaper women give their 
views of the subject. 

Mrs. LINA MoorE and Miss GILMORE, 
two ladies of Washington ‘Territory, are 
the principals of the **Pacifie Coast Fruit 
Syrup Company.” One bottle of their 
lemon syrup will make lemonade enough 
for an evening party. ‘This is ‘ta new in- 
dustry in Semiahmoo,” and the enterpris- 
ing women deserve success. 

Miss EmIcie S. CLARKE, of Harrisville, 
Burrillville, R. [., is successfully carry- 
ing on the business of an insurance agent. 
For ten years she has been the successor 
of her father in the agencies, at the request 
of the companies. No fault has ever been 
found with her work. She took it up not 
so much from necessity as from a desire 
to prove woman’s capacity for business. 


Dr. JULIA MCNUTT, at a recent meeting 
of the New York branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz, said that 10,000 
of the yearly deaths in the city were those 
of children not one year old, and that the 
great death rate at Randall’s Island was 
because there were not trained nurses for 
the babies, but they were cared for by 
women ‘sent to the Island for sixty days.’ 
This is one of the things that would soon 
be set right if some ‘“‘city mothers” shared 
with the “city fathers” in the administra- 
tion of affairs. 
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U. 8. SENATE TE. 


[Continued from 

Mr. VestT—Of course, 
in this board of directors. 
a true woman be found? Where 
she always been found but by the fever 
brow, the palsied hand, the erring intel- 
lect, ay, God bless them, from the cradle 
to the grave the guide and support of the 
faltering steps of childhood and the weak- 
ening s of old age. Oh, no, Mr. Pres- 
ident; this will not do. If we are to tear 
down all the blessed traditions, if we are 
to desolate our homes and firesides, if we 
are to unsex our mothers, and wives, and 
sisters, and turn our blessed temples 
of domestic peace iuto ward political- 
assembly rooms, pass this joint resolution. 
But, for one, I thank God that I am so old- 
fashioned that I would not give one mem- 
oy of my grandmother or my mother for 
all the arguments that could be piled, 
Pelion upon Ossa, in favor of this political 
monstrosity. I now propose to read from 
a pamphlet sent me by a lady whom I am 
not able to characterize as a resident of 
any State, although I believe she resides in 
the State of Maine. I do not know whether 
she be wife or mother. She signs this pam- 
phiet as Adeline D. T. Whitney. I have 
read it twice, and read it to pure, and gen- 
tle, and intellectual women. I say to-day 
it ought to be in every household in this 
broad land. It ought to be the domesttc 
gospel of every true, gentle, loving, virtu- 
ous woman upon all this continent. ‘There 
is not one line or syllable in it that is not 
written in letters of gold. I shall not read 
it, for my strength does not suffice, nor 
will the patience of the Senate permit, but 
from beginning to end it breathes the 
womanly sentiment which has made pure 
and great men, and gentle and loving 
women. I will venture to say, in my great 
admiration and respect for this woman, 
whether she be married or single. she 
ought to be a wife, and ought to be a 
mother. Such a woman could only have 
brave and wise men for sons, and pure 
and virtuous women for daughters. Here 
is her advice to her sex. Iam only sorry 
that every word of it could not be read in 
the Senate, but I have trespassed too long. 

Mr. COCKRELL—Let it be printed in 
your remarks. 

Mr. Vrest—I shall ask that it be printed. 
I will undertake, however, to read only a 
few sentences, not of exceptional superior- 
ity to the rest, because every sentence is 
equal to every other. ‘There is not one im- 
pure, unintellectual aspiration or thought 
throughout the whole of it. Would to 
God that I knew her, that I could thank 
her on behalf of the society and politics of 
the United States for this production. She 
says to her own sex: 


“After all, men work for women; or, if they 
think they do not, it would leave them but sorry 
satisfaction to abandon them to such existence 
as they could arrange without us.” 


Oh, how true that is; how true! This 
whole pamphlet is a magnificent illustra- 
tion of that stupendous and vital truth 
that the mission and sphere of woman is 
in the inward life of man; that she must 
be the building up and governing power 
that comes from those better impulses, 
those inward secrets of the heart and sen- 
timent that govern men to do all that is 
good and pure and holy, and keep them 
from all that is evil. Mr. President, the 
emotions of women govern. What would 
be the result of woman suffrage if applied 
to the large cities of this country is a mat- 
ter of speculation. What women have 
done in time< of turbulence and excitement 
in large cities in the past we know. Open 
that terrible page of the French Revolu- 
tion and the days of terror, when the 
click of the guillotine and the rush of 
blood through the streets of Paris demon- 
strated to what extremities the ferocity of 
human nature can be driven by political 
passion. Who led those blood-thirsty 
mobs? Who shrieked loudest in that hur- 
ricane of passion? Woman. Her picture 
upon the pages of history to-day is indeli- 
ble. In the city of Paris in those ferocious 
mobs the controlling agency, nay, not 
agency, but the controlling and principal 
power, came from those whom God has 
intended to be the soft and gentle angels 
of meicy throughout the world. But I 
have said more than I intended. I ask 
that this pamphlet be printed in my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER—If there be 
no objection. the pamphlet will be printed 
in the Record as requested by the senator 
— Missouri. ‘The chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BLAIR—Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken I desire to say but a word. 
Early in the session I had the opportunity 
of addressing the Senate upon the general 
merits of the question. I said then all that 
I cared to say; but I wish fo remind the 
Senate, before the vote is taken, that the 
yy to be decided is not whether upon 

e whole the suffrage should be extended 
to women, but whether in the proper arena 
for the amendment of the Constitution or- 
dained by the Constitution itself one-third 
of the American people shall have the op- 
portunity to be heard in the discussion of 
such a proposed amendment—whether they 
shall have the opportunity of the exer- 
cise of the first right of republican govern- 
ment and of the American and of any 
free citizen, the submission to the popular 
tribunal, which has alone the power to de- 
cide the question whether, on the whole, 
upon a comparison of the arguments pro 
and con bearing one way and the other 
u this great subject, the American peo- 
ple will extend the suffrage to those who 
are now deprived of it. That is the real 
question for the Senate to consider. It is 
not whether the Senate would itself ex- 
tend the suffrage to women, but whether 
those men who believe that women should 
have the suffrage shall be heard, so that 
there may be a decision and an end made of 
this great subject, which has now been un- 
der discus-ion more than a quarter of a 


‘century, and to-day for the first time, even 


in the legislative body which is to submit 
the proposition to the country for con- 
sideration has there been a prospect of 
reaching a vote. I appeal to senators not 
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urena of public iesundied of the States, 
among the people of the States, and before 
the Legislatures of the States, and be heard 
upon the issue, shall the general Constitu- 
tion be so amended as to extend this right 
of suffrage? If, with this cpperten ty, 
those who believe in woman suffrage fail, 
they must be content; for I agree with the 
senators upon the opposite side of the 
Chamber, and with all who hold that if the 
suffrage is to be extended at all, it must be 
extended by the operation of existing law. 
I believe it to be an innate right; yet an 
innate right must be exercised only by 
the consent of the controling forces of the 
State. That isall that woman asks. ‘That 
is all that any one asks who believes in this 
right belonging to her sex. As bearing 
simply upon the question whether there is 
a demand by a respectable number of peo- 
ple to be heard on this issue, I desire to 
read one or two documents in my posses- 
sion. I offer in this connection, in addi- 
tion to the innumerable petitions which 
have been placed before the Senate and be- 
fore the other House, the petition of the 
Woman's ( hristian Temperance Union. I 
take it that no senator will raise the ques- 
tion whether this organization be or be not 
composed of the very élite of the women 
of America. At least two hundred thou- 
sand of the Christian women of this coun- 
try are represented in this organization. 
[t is national in its character and scope; it 
is international, and it exists in every State 
and in every Territory in the Union. By 
their officers, Miss Frances E. Willard, the 
president; Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Mary A. Wood- 
bridge, recording secretary ; Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, assistant recording secretary; 
Miss Esther Pugh, treasurer; Mrs. Zerelda 
G. Wallace, superintendent of department 
of franchise, aud Mrs. Henrietta B. Wall, 
secretary of department of franchise, they 
bring this petition to the Senate. It has 
been indorsed by the action of the body at 
large. ‘They say: 

“Believing that governments can be just only 
when deriving their powers from the consent of 
the governed, and that in a government professing 
to be a government of the people, all the people 
of a mature age should have a voice, and that all 
class legislation and unjust discrimination against 
the rights and privileges of any citizen is fraught 
with danger to the republic, and inasmuch as 
the ballot in popular governments is a most 
potent element in all moral and social reforms, 
we, therefore, on behalf of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Christian women engaged in a philan- 
thropic effort, pray you to use your influence, 
and vote for the passage of a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the disfranchisement of any citizen 
on the ground of sex.” 

I have also just received, in addition to 
other matter before the Senate, the peti- 
tion of the Indianapolis Suffrage Associa- 
tion, or of that department of the Woman’s 
Christian ‘Temperance Union which has the 
control of the discussion and management 
of the operations of the Union with refer- 
ence to the suffrage. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to read it. The letter 
transmitting the petition is as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JAN. 12, 1886. 

Dear Str :—I have sent the inclosed petitions 
and arguments to every member on the Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, hoping if they are 
read they may have some influence in securing a 
favorable report for the passage of a sixteenth 
amendment giving the ballot to women. Will 
you urge upon the members of the Committee 
the importance of their perusal ? 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Z. G. WALLACE, 
Sup’t Dep't for Franchise of N. W. C.T. U. 
Hon. H. W. Buiarr. 
[Continued next week. | 
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A WOMAN’S TACT. 





Mrs. Lesley, in her published recollec- 
tions of her mother, Mrs. Lyman, gives 
this instance of the elder lady’s ingenuity 
and kindness. 

A death had occurred in an Irish family. 
Everybody crowded to see the body, and 
there was danger that the living might 
suffer from their demonstrations of regard 
for the dead. But the mourners were 
sensitive, and to suggest disinfectants 
would have given mortal offense. Mrs. 
Lyman sent over a plate of chloride of 
lime, covered with flowers to be placed 
on the coffin. Every one was pleased and 
grateful. No one suspected the sanitary 
purpose. 

That woman was wise enough to vote. 
Half the art of a statesman consists in the 
power to make wholesome measures pala- 
table, and to cover necessary reforms with 
flowers which shall make them acceptable 
without destroying their efficiency. 

a re 
ALBANY “TIMES” ON SUFFRAGE. 


The Albany Times says that the only 
serious argument brought against woman 
suffrage in the N. Y. Legislature was the 
fear that government would be corrupted 
and degraded if women were allowed to 
have anything to do with it. On the 
strength of this, sixty-eight members of 
the Assembly voted against the bill. The 
Times says: 

“Ah, men and brethren of that sixty- 
eight! if the Eternal were to appoint a 
commission of angels to secure the purity 
of the ballot and promote the cause of 
good government, and should send them 
to every household in the land to name 
one occupant thereof for the duty of aid- 
ing in such work, would they, finding the 
gentlemen of the sixty-eight with their 
wives, their Mothers, their sisters, or their 
daughters about the household fire,— 
would they, as their choice of the fittest 
representative of that household, take any 
one of you?” 





THE | wasnmmorox TERRITORY. 


in 

ton Territory. Now, after endless crimi- 
nation and recrimination, derision and de- 
spondency, triumphant jeers and sighs of 
disappointinent, people are beginning to 
regard soberly the recent decision of that 
august body — the ‘Territorial Supreme 
Court—and are taking steps to make the 
best of it. 

Lest some of the readers of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL may not have heard the de- 
tails of this remarkable decision, I will 
give it, briefly. A mixed grand jury of 
men and women found an indictment, 
under the gambling laws—which are very 
strict in this Territory, thanks to the wom- 
en suffragists—against one Hanlan. The 
case was tried, unfortunately, in Judge 
Hoyt’s district. If it had been appealed 
from either Turner’s or Langford’s dis- 
tricts, the decision would have been di- 
rectly opposite. ‘The appeal was taken on 
the ground that women were not compe- 
tent jurors. Cases involving this same 
point had been decided in the affirmative 
in the lower courts, not only by Judges 
Greene and Hoyt, but also by Judge Lang- 
ford’s predecessor, Judge 8S. G. Wingard. 
So far as opinions go, the weight is cer- 
tainly on the other side. 

The Supreme Court of a Territory con- 
sists of the district judges in banc—the 
judge from whose court an appeal is taken 
cannot, of course, re-hear it. The appel- 
lant’s cause was urged by a prominent 
lawyer, who claimed that there was no 
amendment which specifically conferred 
jury duties on women—and it could not be 
said to be included in the suffrage bill. 
as that would be in opposition to the or- 
ganic act (our Constitution) which de- 
clares that every law must clearly set 
forth its purpose in its title and that there 
can be but one subject embodied in each 
bill. Thence, though citizens, women are 
not jurors. Noother points were brought 
up. Nevertheless, Judge Turner took it 
upon himself to say: ‘‘Why don’t you 
argue the unconstitutionality of woman 
suffrage?” 

This the lawyer, Col. Evans, declined to 
do, as that was not the point he desired to 
make, and furthermore, he thought wom- 
an suffrage was constitutional. Judge 
Turner, after the decision was rendered 
by Judge Langford, said that he asked the 
question because he wanted to bring the 
matter before the court, so as to get an 
opinion from Judge Langford, for he 
(Judge Turner) had had a case under ad- 
visement in his district for the last three 
months, and he had kept it that length of 
time, because if he had given his decision 
he would have had to grant an appeal, and 
then he knew Judges Greene and Hoyt 
would reverse his decision. 

Lawyers are afraid to express them- 
selves very freely, but many havé’ said: 
‘It is a most peculiar decision, wholly un- 
looked for, and seems rather unjudicial, to 
say the least,” or words to that eftect. 

The Judge replied: ‘Every law must 
set forth its object in its title, and the act 
enfranchising women simply says: An 
act to amend Section 3,050 of the Code of 
Washington Territory, and I hold that an 
amendment is an act.” 

The result was that, without any argu- 
ments, either pro or con, the subject, not. 
of women’s competency as jurors, but of 
the constitutionality of woman suffrage 
itself, was taken under advisement one 
Tuesday afternoon, and on Thursday 
morning the decision was rendered which 
invalidated not only woman suffrage but 
about forty other laws, many of them very 
important. Among others is the amend- 
ment which determines the time of holding 
the sessions of district courts. Judge 
Greene’s words will long be remembered: 
‘From all that is decisive, and from much 
that is not decisive in the opinions just 
read, I totally dissent.” 

The judges who gave the majority deci- 
sion wholly forgot one general principle 
of law, which has been variously stated 
by Pennsylvania, Florida, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and many other States. This is, in 
substance, that, if doubt exists regarding 
the constitutionality of legislative acts, 
the benefit of the doubt should be given 
to the law; the spirit of the law.’as weil 
as the letter, should be considered. 

Almost all lawyers are out of patience 
with the decision ; for, besides invalidating 
forty or more laws, it involves the Terri- 
tory in endless expense. Grand and petit 
mixed juries have, for three years, been 
deciding both civil. and criminal cases. 
All such cases can, and many will, come 
up for a new trial. Many criminals can 
obtain release. Last, but not least, all 
elections, save the school election, are il- 
legal, and the work done by the last Leg- 
islature is null. 

There are two ways out of the difficulty. 
As there is no election of any consequence 
between now and a year from next No- 
vember, we can wait till the Legislature 








ry. Petitions to that effect have 
widely circulated among both men and 
women. Your correspondent found an 
excellent answer to those who think 
that ‘‘the best women don’t want to vote,” 
in the fact that, out of nearly a hundred 
of the most prominent women of Walia 
Walla, only six declined to sign the peti- 
tion. Every lawyer in town except Judge 
Langford—some of them the ablest on the 
coast — signed without hesitation. As 
Judge Langford has set aside so many 
Supreme Court decisions and legislative 
decrees, not only of this Territory, but of 
many States also, it has been suggested 
that it would be well to send the Judge to 
the Legislature, in order that we may 
have laws that will not conflict with his 
decisions. Democrats and Republicans 
alike do not hesitate to express their dis- 
pleasure and dismay. The. decision con- 
tained, it is said, over fifteen thousand 
words. In view of this, many have de- 
clared that it must have been cut and 
dried —in other words, at least partly 
written before he left home, as the time 
it was under advisement was not sufficient 
to write so long a decision, and attend to 
other business too. ‘ 

The enlightenment displayed by Kansas 
is very encouraging. We do not despair, 
but expect to vote as usual, at the next 
general election. 

Walla Walla women have decided that 
the spirit of Judge Taney has materialized 
in the form of Judge Langford, aud offer 
a toast (in cold water) to that effect. 

Bessie J. Isaacs. 
A nl aaah 2 OO a 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 








If I were able, I would change the pub- 
lic sentiment so radically that no girl 
should be considered well-educated, no 
matter what her accomplishments, until she 
had learned a trade, a business, or a profes- 
sion. There would then be fewer fathers 
and brothers toiling like galley-slaves to 
support healthy aud vigorous human be- 
ings iu stagnating idleness—idle for no 
earthly reason save that God has made 
them women. 

Lack of technical and industrial train- 
ing not only makes dependent and ineffi- 
cient women of our daughters, it puts 
them in fearful peril morally. Indolence 
is always demoralizing. It ruins health, 
destroys beauty, and enfeebles the will. 
“Out of 2,000 fallen women in the city of 
New York, 1880 had been brought up to 
do nothing; 525 pleaded destitution as the 
cause of their sad life."’ In view of these 
facts, which might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, ought we not to 1id ourselves of 
the inherited social idea that it is a shame- 
ful thing for young women to be taught 
to support themselves by honorable in- 
dustry ? 

In an early stage of the late war, before 
the Government had organized its various 
departments, I saw a body of soldiers 
march from the St. Louis camp of ren- 
dezvous, and embark on boats to go down 
the Mississippi. Among them were com- 
panies without uniforms and without 
equipments. The men wore the citizens 
dress in which they had enlisted. It was 
explained that they had been ordered to 
the front immediately after enlistment, in 
advance of the arrival of their uniforms 
and guns, to maintain the morale of the 
army, which was unfavorably affected by 
the mustering out of large numbers who 
had enlisted on short terms of service. 
Uniforms, guus, and the all-important 
drill would be given these raw recruits, 
we were told, when they reached their 
destination. 

Two or three weeks later, I met some of 
these very unequipped men, still without 
uniforms, on board a hospital boat, steam- 
ing slowly up the river en route for the 
superb general hospitals of St. Louis. 
Some of the poor fellows were so rent with 
shot and shell that their own mothers would 
not have recognized them. I heard their 
pitiful story from many lips, but it was 
always the same story. Hardly had these 
green boys in the clothing of civilians 
reached their regiments, when they were 
surprised by the enemy; and without guns 
or an hour’s drill, they were plunged into 
a sharp, disastrous engagement. Shot at, 
shot down, they could make no defence; 
for they had not been supplied with the 
munitions of war, nor taught how to use 
them. 

Tt is as wasteful, as unwise, as inhuman, 
to send our delicately-nurtured and ten- 
derly-reared young daughters out from 
the home to fight the battle of life without 
a preparation for it, without an equipment 
in the form of an industrial and business 
education, as it was to send these hapless 
young fellows to fight the enemy without 
drill, and without guns. ‘The results are 
more disastrous, and reach farther. Our 
daughters are not shot down, like the un- 





trained military recruit; they live, but 
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nies, they drop into mental ill-health, ang 
bodily disease comes with it. And fre. 
quently, long before death comes, 
are consigned to the gravé of Oblivion, 
without even the courtesy of funeral cere. 


Or they marry, and e faithful, loy. 
ing, lovely wives to admiring husbands, 
But the husband dies. He was living on, 
salary, which ceases with his life. Hi 
young widow has one or more children, 
What is she to do? Or the husband may 
drop into permanent invalidism, or into 
bankruptcy, or into dissolute habits. | 
the young wife has not been in part pre. 
pared for such emergencies by previous 
training, her lot is hard indeed. 

“Oh, you can’t prepare girls to meet 
such emergencies!” said an eminent 
clergyman, in whose parlors this topic 
was being earnestly discussed. ‘Yoy 
must prepare them to be good wives and 
mothers, and risk the rest. There you 
will have to leave them, and trustin God.” 

Our trust must be in God, to be sure, 
No one disputes that. And yet I have the 
deepest respect for the advice that Oliver 
Cromwell gave his soldiers, **Trust in God, 
and keep your powder dry !”—Mary A. Liy- 
ERMORE, in ‘‘What shall we Do with our 
Daughters?” 
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MISS SHAW IN MINNESOTA, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just finished a month of hard 
work in Minnesota, under the auspices of 
the W.S. A. Despite the blockades and 
the fact that the temperature would go 
down below zero, the meetings have beep 
well attended, and in no case have we 
missed winning converts to our cause. The 
people of this grand State are warm-heart- 
ed and generous, and when they find out 
that they have been on the wrong side ofa 
question, they are quick to say so, and 
put themselves on the right side. I think 
there is no better field for workers in our 
cause than Minnesota. Those who have 
taken hold of the work, led by Dr. M. G. 
Ripley, are earnest workers, fully alive to 
the importance of organized effort, and 
will keep the subject before the people 
continually. The joy over Kansas was not 
confined to the “JOURNAL office.” Wow- 
en are rejoicing everywhere. The night 
before we learned that the governor had 
signed the bill, we held a meeting at Winne- 
bago City. I said I hoped the governor of 
Kansas would not be so unwise as to re- 
fuse to sign it. There was present a Con- 
gregatiunal clergyman, a bitter opponent, 
who had refused at first to attend the meet- 
ing, but was persuaded todo so. An in- 
vitation was given for all ladies interested 
to meet me the next day at the W. C. T. U. 
rooms, and among the first persons to ar- 
rive was this minister, who said he ‘had 
heard enough to want more.” In the midst 
of our talk, he said: “I am the bearer of 
good news! ‘The Governor of Kansas has 
signed your bill.” I said, ‘*Let us all join 
in singing ‘Praise God, from Whow all 
Blessings Flow.”’ We all stood up, min- 
ister and all, and sang with unction the 
grand thanksgiving hymn. Atits close he 
said to me, ‘‘I want to study your subject.” 
I laughingly replied, **That is enough. 
Study will make you a suffragist.” One 
after another they came to see the truth, 
and the truth is marching on. 

ANNIE H. SHaw. 
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NEW YORK CITY SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The March monthly meeting of the 
League was in New York, at the residence 
of Mrs. John W. Lovell; Mrs. L. D. Blake 
in the chair. After the minutes of the last 
meeting and the reports of the treasurer 
and executive committee, a letter was 
read from the daughter of Abby Kelley 
Foster, thanking the League for their res- 
olutions of sympathy. Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker gave her essay, entitled 
‘*Woman’s Right to Vote Under the Con- 
stitution.” Mrs. Blake gave an account 
of the work at Albany. Miss McAdam 
read a letter from Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier- 
Resolutions of congratulation to Kansas, 
disapproval of Gov. Hill, asking the Pres 
ident not to sign the bill disfranchising 
the women of Utah, and thanking Sena 
tor Pitts and the other nineteen senators 
who passed the municipal suffrage bill 
through the Senate, were adopted. Re 
marks were made by Mrs. Marguerite 
Moore, Mr. Bronson Murry, Dr. Ruther 
ford, of Illinois, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Searing. It was a large and successfdl 





meeting. 
Seat L. WAKEMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Ley no oe woman 14 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpai 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad 
dress WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
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LUOT 18 A BARREL. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


*] am ashamed to say that little Lucy 
wanted to run away. Why it ts that tiny 
folks, of two and three and four years old, 
should be so fond of stealing off and giving 
their friends such frights about them, I’m 

Luey was only three, but her head was 
so full of funny notions that if you missed 
her for a moment you always fancied she 
had fallen into mischief. 

One fine, bright day, in October, Mrs. 
Lockwood, Lucy’s mother, went into the 

with a caller to give her a handful 
of the beautifal marigolds. Lucy was in 
the back parlor undressing her dolly, Miss 
Fanny Fling, and putting her in bed, for 
Fanny had a high fever. Mrs. Lockwood 
was not gone from the room five minutes, 
but it was time enough for Lucy to dart 
away like a humming-bird; and what do 
you think she did? 

“I'm going to d’ess up and go a-calling,” 
said she. 

It was her idea of ‘‘d’essing up” to put 
on a breast-pin; that was always the first 
thing. And Hannah, the house-maid, had 
apin she greatly admired. It was a very 
large one, with a picture on it of a yellow 
house and green trees and red roses. She 
went into Hannah’s room and found the 
pip, and put it in the neck of her dress, 
managing to fasten it so that it did not fall 
off. Then she ran in great haste to mam- 
ma’s closet, climbed to the high shelf, and 
took down the bandbox which held her 
mamma’s last winter’s bonnet—a dark 
green velvet, with a long, green, curling 
feather. She put this on her little naughty 
head, and over the bonnet a large blue 
veil; and then she was ready to go calling. 

But by that time mamma was coming 
back to the house, and Lucy knew she 
would be saying, ‘‘Hannah, have you seen 
the baby?” So she slipped out by the side 
door and ran to the stable. 

Now there was a cart in the stable full 
of empty barrels; and as Lucy heard 
grandpa’s step in the yard she thought she 
would climb into one of the barrels and 
hide. She went in head first, alas for mam- 
ma’s pretty bonnet! And as the blue veil 
was very large indeed, she drew it over 
her, covering her little self allup. There 
she was, that droll snip of a Lucy, at the 
bottom of a barrel. Who would think of 
looking for her there? And in two min- 
utes she was fast asleep. 

Well, this is not all of it. The barrels 
had been put in the cart by grandpa, who 
intended to drive the cart to Uncle Ben's, 
and Uncle Ben had promised that his boys 
should fill the barrels with choice apples 
from the orchard. It was now time for 
grandpa to start. He came out to the 
stable, and harnessed the gray horse to the 
cart, and drove away, and Lucy was hav- 
ing a ride and knew nothing about it. She 
had not waked eve when grandpa threw 
an empty meal-bag right into the barrel 
where she lay. 

“Oh, hum!” said grandpa, talking to 
himself. “Oh, hum! Ten barrels! I 
shan’t get home much before night.” 

Pretty soon they came to a rough old 
bridge made of logs, and the cart jolted, 
and the barrels rattled, and Lucy woke up 
and began to cry. 

“What's that noise?” said grandpa to 
himself. “Oh, hum! it’s a lamb got 
strayed away in the field, I suppose.” 

“It’s me, it’s me,” cried Lucy, trying in 
vain to get out of the high barrel. 

But grandpa was deaf, and did not know 
she spoke. 

“I think it’s likely that’s a little calf 
bleating,” said grandpa, looking right 
and left, but not behind him. “Oh, hum! 
I wonder whose calf has got lost? I can’t 
see anything that looks like a calf.” 

It was a quiet country road and they had 
not met a single soul. 

“It’s me, grandpa, it’s me-e/” wailed 
poor Lucy. ‘Take me ou-out, gampa!” 

But it was of no use. The more she 
cried and called, the more grandpa said, 
“Oh, hum!” and looked to right and left, 
but never once looked behind him. It was 


not till they reached Uncle Ben’s dooryard . 


that the little one could make her words 
understood. 

“Unky Ben! Unky Ben! Take Lucy!” 
she sobbed. 

And Uncle Ben went straight to the 
barrel and lifted her out. But the way 
Srandpa stared, and the way Uncle Ben 
laughed! Unele Ben had her in his arms, 
4nd danced into the house with her; and 
said he, “See, children, I’ve found a rub- 
ber baby for you! A baby in a velvet 
bonnet !”” 

“No, no, no!” shouted Lucy, “not a 
yubber baby |” 

But the children laughed every time she 
‘poke, saying, ‘‘Oh, what a nice one it is! 
Tt can talk 1” 

Ms Was perfectly dreadful for Lucy. All 
Che cousing— Fanny, and Molly, and 
rley, and Phil—crowded around her, 





exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, what a beautiful, beauti- 
fal dol!” 

And they pretended not to believe her 
when she stamped her foot and screamed, 
“Dse Lu-u-ucy /” 

You never can know how sad it was. 
She thought surely her little heart would 
break. But she lived through it, and is 
alive now. And it did her a great deal of 
good; for, after this, whenever she had a 
wild wish to “‘d’ess up and go a-calling,” 
she remembered that ride in the barrel, 
and how her cousins had taken her for a 
rubber baby, and how very, very sad it 
had seemed. 

And so Lucy Lockwood turned over a 
new leaf, and uever ran away any more.— 
Congregationalist. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A man in Lima, Peru, has left $500,000 
to establish a school in New York for the 
education of poor girls. 

One of the librarians of the Mercantile 
Library, in New York, was asked the other 
day, ‘‘What book in this library is the most 
popular?” He replied: “*‘Ben-Hur.’ For 
the last year and a half it has been called 
for oftener than any other book we have.” 

The wife of a Japanese senator has 
started a ‘‘Society of Love” for Japanese 
women. Its object isto raise funds for the 
support of a school of Bible women. This 
is done by making different kinds of fancy 
work at the meetings, while some one 
reads aloud from the Bible. 

The Lutherans are about to introduce 
into this country an order of deaconesses. 
John D. Lanekeman, of Philadelphia, has 
given $1,000,000 to establish a German 
hospital in that city, in which these dea- 
conesses shall be employed, and a school 
for their education. 

The Springfield Republican says of the 
municipal woman suffrage bill in New 
York: “If the majority of the Assembly 
had not been afraid, and in fact morally 
assured, that Gov. Hill would sign the bill, 
it would have been passed ‘to embarrass 
him’—a noble motive.” 

‘A Woman” writes to the Watertown 
Times against woman suffrage, saying that 
women do not want it, and therefore it 
should not be forced on them. ‘The dear 
innocent should know that the suffrage can 
not be forced on anybody. As it is now, 


“an ox chain and a steam motor cannot drag 


some men into using it.—Albany Times. 


The adopted daughter of the late Wil- 
liam H. Seward has promised to give to 
the art gallery of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, the original painting 
by Leutze of his well-known picture, 
‘‘Westward the Course of Empire lakes 
its Way,” which hangs in the Capitol at 
Washington. The University has another 
of Leutze’s works, *‘Washington at Mon- 
mouth,” presented by Mrs. Mark Hopkins. 


One of the latest autographs of Henry 
Ward Beecher appears on the civil service 
application of Miss Hannah Elizabeth Fa- 
bens, of Newark, N. J.. received by the 
commissioners at Washington last week. 
Mr. Beecher signed it only a short time be- 
fore he was stricken down. Miss Fabens 
has written requesting the return of the 
application, that she may preserve it as a 
memento. Her request will be granted. 

‘The perfect woman of the Bible,” re- 
marked Rabbi Gottheil, before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, at New York, ‘twas 
one who not only attended to all the duties 
of the household, but looked out for the 
buying and selling as well.” This is the 
rabbi’s argument for woman suffrage. 
Well, there is something init. If a wom- 
an can market well, she ought to be intel- 
ligent enough to vote.—Springjield Repub- 
lican. 

The Christian Register states that the 
friends of the late Rev. W. G. Eliot, D.D., 
who wish to obtain photographs of him, 
can do so by sending to W. A. Cranch, No. 
3,020 Olive Street, St. Louis. This is the 
only picture obtainable, and is said to be 
an exceedingly fine likeness. ‘The pictures 
range from fifty cents to eight dollars. 
The latter is life-size. An admirable one 
can be obtained for $1.50. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
says of the discussion upon the municipal 
woman suffrage bill in the N. Y. Assem- 
bly: 

“The weight of character and ability in 
the debate was with the affirmative. ‘The 
negative position was sustained only, as it 
always is, by the weapons of invective and 
ridicule, and the stale platitude that wom- 
en will obtain the suffrage when they real- 
ly demand it. The vote in the Assembly 

oes not, however, settle the question. 
The great debate will go on, until the issue 
is settled, as of right it ought to be, by re- 
moving all arbitrary discriminations upon 
the ballot-box.” ‘ 

Edwin D. Mead says of Rev. George 
Willis Cooke’s lectures on “The Intellect- 
ual Advancement of Women in England” : 
“The closing lecture, upon ‘George Eliot 
and the Literary Women of To-day,’ was 
to me especially interesting and valuable 
for the radical and resolute spirit in which 





it discussed the problem of education and 
the general cause of women to-day and to. 
morrow. I wish that every woman’s club 
in the country might see to it that these 
lectures are given under its auspices, and I 
wish that every school for young women 
might have their stimulating influence.” 


The Beloit (Kan.) Democrat says: 


“Senator Ingalls may yet play the same 
réle on the woman suftrage question he has 
in the instance of prohibition and the tariff. 
He is a free trader in principle, but he 
bows to the superior wisdom of his party. 
He is an anti-prohibitionist, but he bows 
to the superior wisdom of his party. He 
is anti-female suffrage, but he will yet bow 
to the superior wisdom of his party; and 
all the time there is not a man in public 
life who bas a livelier contempt for this 
alleged superior wisdom. His weakness is 
that he is politically ‘on the make.’ ” 





WOMEN INVENTORS. 

Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending March 15, 1887, as 
follows: 

Mary F. Sallade, New York, N. Y., 
Atomizer. 

Catherine Sisson, Garnett, Kansas, Gar- 
ment-supporter. 

Henrietta Smadbeck, New York, N. Y. 
Sleeve-protector. 

OO a 


HUMOROUS. 


Papa,” inquired a young woman, “‘ata 
concert last night I heard somebody refer 
to the tout ensemble. What kind of an 
instrument is that, papa?’ Papa (not 
—_ sure himself)—I think it must be 

rench for trombone.—Life. 


New Customer—Is that your dog? Hair- 
dresser — Yes, sir. New Customer — He 
seems very fond of watching you cut hair. 
Hairdresser—Itsh not that, shir. Sometimes 
I make mistake and take a little piece off 
shentleman’s ear. 


Mrs. Parishioner—Is it possible? And so 
your wife is a deaf mute? American min- 
ister—Yes, she was born so. ‘How terri- 
bly she must feel the affliction!” ‘On the 
contrary, she is the happiest minister’s 
wife in the country. She never hears a 
word the congregation say about her.”— 
Omaha World. 


A little girl once said, after attending 
her first public entertainment, ‘*I don’t 
think people were polite; for, when the 
speaker got through, they clapped as 
though they were glad. I’m sure I was, 
but I shouldn’t want to show it.”” Another 
child in the family, on seeing a live colt 
for the first time, asked, ‘‘When will the 
rockers grow ?” 


‘*‘Lands sake!” is Henry George's only 
swear word. Prof. Proctor always says 
‘*My stars!” ‘*Dog on it!” is Henry Bergh’s 
word, and Gen. Hazen, like most of the 
signal service men, swears ‘*By thunder!” 
‘Saints protect us!” is Mr. Randall’s ex- 
clamation, while the Chicago Anarchists 
all say **Merey on us!” Henry Watterson 





swears nothing but plain ‘‘dem.” 
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The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 

Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page nee 50 cents a year. Address 


y 
WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Towa, 


| GURE FITS! 


time and then have them return eh Mean a radical cure. 
{ have made the disease of F. EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Boceese others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
It costs you potnies 00 ie. and I will cure you. 
Address Dr. H. G. 


- 183 Pearl St.“New York. 
KEN ICS ii Semmiine, 
LIVER oi Antal list 
PILLS Si 
BROWN & CO.’S 
AND 
WINE OF COCA Ses clic 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 








For the Relief and Cure of 


liable BRAIN 





NEW THEOLOGY HERALD. 


The New Theology HERALD is a family relig- 
ious paper, and, while standing firmly for the ideas 
of the New Theology, will give the ripe thought of 
Christian scholarship on the supreme questions of 
religion. The eminent scholars and Divines asso 
ciated with the Lakewood School of New Theology, 
will furnish this paper, from time to time, with 
the brightest jewels of their thought. It stands for 
the rights of man, woman and child, and will 
attack, without fear, every form of wrong, nation- 
al or individual. Believing that God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living, and that His 
Holy Spirit is ever breathing new truth into the 
souls of men, it holds that theology, like every 
other department of human thought, mast be pro- 
gressive. Holding fast to all the revelations of the 
past, it accepts with reverent gladness all the rev- 
elations of the present time. It would unite in the 
bonds of a common sympathy all those who, either 
within or without the Evangelical Church, are 
earnestly seeking to reconstruct religious thought, 
and clear it from the errors of the past. It seeks 
to preserve the truth that has found imperfect ex- 
pression in ancient forms of faith, and to set it 
forth in a form which shall command the respect 
and reverence of the disciples of science and mod- 
ern thought. 

The HERALD is the only paper representing the 
New Theology movement. It is the organ of the 
New Theology Reading Circles, and will contain 
a large portion of the reading in the regular courses 
of study. 

The Sermons of Dr. Townsend constitute a lead- 
ing feature of the HERALD. 

J. G. NSEND, ) » 
SOLON LAUER, | Errors. . 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Published bi-weekly. Subscription price one dol- 
lar per year, strictly in advance. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonez, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALIcE STONE BLack- 
WELI.. Editorial contributors are JULIA WARD Howe, 
Mary A. LiveRMorE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman's JOURNAL, Boston, Mass, 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.” —Louisa M, Alcott. 


“IT would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JOURNAL.” Maria Mitchell. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the righta of humanity.” —Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
Ciara Bewick CoLsy. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





Tue Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers, 


The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman’s 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 

issued. Clothhound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 

5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFHE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia, Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIFr, 


















ACME IMPROVED WASHER AND BLEACHER. 
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=== A GENUINE te a rr 
Constructed on Hydraulic Principles 

As a labor saver it has no equal and it will positively 

WASH CLOTHES WITHOUT RUBBING 


as effectively as the best indry mac! No 
me oomapiete vithout it. Warranted for 10 






of Composition Metal and Solid Brass tubes. 
Sample Sent for $3.00 Express Prepaid. 
| Ay Pass over the U.C. &1.C. BR. R., sent 
our New ive Pamphiet, for 2c. stamp. 
SMITH BROS. &CO., Manf’rs, 
520 State Street, New Haven, Conn. 








DUE NORTH. 


By Marva M. Baxov, aathor of “Due South,” 
“Due West,” “Edge-tools of Speech,” ‘Genius 
in Sunshine and Shadow,” etc. $1.50. 


Mr. Ballou’s previous travel-books have had 
an immense popular success, which will doubt- 
less be repeated in this picturesque and vivid 
record of his recent travels and observations in 
Russia and Scandinavia. Beginning with two 
brilliant chapters on Copenhagen, it contains 
attractive accounts of the Swedish and Norwegian 
capitals, Stockholm and Christiania; chapters 
devoted to Bergen and Trondhjem; the Loffo- 
dens and Maelstrém; the North Cape and Mid- 
night Sun; Lapland and Finland; St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow; the Neva and Volga; Nijni- 
Novgorod; Warsaw and Russian Poland. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
BOSTON. 


A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“A remarkably happy delineation of New 
England rural life, with contrasting pictures of 
city society and occupations. The story is espe- 
cially interesting; and although not in the least 
sensational, it holds the interest in a really re- 
markable manner. I read it with such persis- 
tency as to quite wear myself out, because I 
could not bear to lay it down.” 


Another competent critic (and famous poet) 
says: ‘The story is one of those unpretentious, 
quiet, realistic, and yet vivid narratives, which 
are perhaps the very most popular among the 
great bulk of story-readers, like the ‘Lamplight- 
er,’ ‘Rutledge,’ and many others which have sold 
wonderfully, and still sell.” 


THE STRIKE IN THE 
B—— MILL. 


The initial volume of the new series of Round- 
Robin novels. , 12mo, $1.00; in paper covers, 
50 cents. 


This exciting and skilfully wrought story deals 
intelligently with a question of vast importance 
in our modern civilization, the idea of workmen 
combining in offensive leagues to wage passive 
war against theiremployers. Itis strong enough 
on the labor question to carry it with a rush to 
success. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our 
books mailed free. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


WIDE AWAKE! is a welcome sound 
to those who know the monthly freight of 
pleasure it brings to young and old alike. 
$2.40. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





BABYLAND, full of pictures and easy 
entertainment for mother and baby together. 
A labor-saving and pleasure - giving monthly. 
50 cents. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





WHEN the little folks begin to read for 
themselves, Get Our LitrL—e MeN anp Wom- 
EN forthem. $1. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





THE PANSY isa monthly for youngsters 
a little further along. The name, because it 
is edited by the writer of the famous Pansy 
books. $l. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 





CHOICE BOOKS 


* —FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOL READING. 


Little Fishers and their Nets, By “ Pansy.” 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $150. A new story by this 
—~> author, full of power and enthusiasm in good 
work, 


Six O’Clock in the Bveping. By “Pansy.” 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, 60 cts. Delightful stories told each 
evening from Bible texts, by a wise grandma to a 
group of children, 


Pansy’s Sunday Book. Edited by “ Pansy.” 
by ent illustrated, boards, $1.25. For the quiet of 
the home 8 abbath, when parents and children gather 
together for earnest thought and family communion. 


So as by Fire. By Margaret Sidney. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. A_ stirring temperance story, showing the 
sweet influence of a child on a man struggling with 
weakness and temptation. 


Stories and Pictures from the Life of Jesus. 
By “Pansy.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 75.cents. The 
“old, old story” retold with such freshness as to 
meet the wants of the child-mind; with twenty-four 
vivid full-page pictures. 


Soldier and Servant, By Ella M. Baker. 12mo 
cloth, $1.25, A fascinating story of girl life at home 
and at school. The heroine has a high standard, 
tries bravely to live up to it. 


FOR THE OLDER MEMBERS OF 
THE SCHOOL. 


Faith and Action. Selections from the writings 
of Rev. F. D, Maurice, preface by Phillips Brooks. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. A welcome addition to the “Spare 
Minute Series.” 


e Fall Stature of a Man. Julian Worth. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Practical questions of the day 
treated with rare power in a story of intense interest. 

Grafonbers People. By Rev. Reuen Thomas. 12m 
cloth, $1.2. Church life portrayed with 
charity and satire, humor and earnestness. 

Etchings from Two Lands. By Clara Arthur 
Mason. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. Much inter- 
esting information about Japan is mingled with a 
— onary’s heart and home life in this attractive 
volume, 

LUOTHROP’S SELECT 8S. 8S. LIBRARIES. 

No. 9, 50 large, 16mo vols., illustrated, $25.00. 

No. 14, 2 I6mo vols., illustrated, $10.00. 


Pansy’s Primary Libra ® vols., $7.50. 
The New Pansy Primary | ae. 20 vols., $5.00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


82 Franklin St., Boston. 
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/ step in the rogress of our cvuse), the ridi- little peddler’s cart, and never needs any | troducing these I want to thank | sided. At the close, many leaflets 
The Woman’s Journal. | :xi2 come fros's trlend of the wessure, | help escept her own to defend herself and | the promoters of this meeting tor the | diatributed. rn 
aud was directed at the opposition. Mr. | 4. property against the rough characters honor they have conferred u me by WARREN. 
McNeal made some very apt hits, and an- “The selecting me to preside ou occasion ; An equal rights and labor meeting way 
—S concerning the scene E the Garden ot Romany Rye,” Borrow thus lays down the | that I esteem it an honor to be so selected. March whieh was addressed by . 
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or tae money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
riek of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. is canes 
should made the first or second week after t 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their —— and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 





VERMONT WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has issued the report of its ‘Third An- 
pual Meeting in a neat pamphlet of twenty- 
one pages, with a full account of the work 
of the year, the receipts and expenditures, 
the action of the Legislature, and the 
names of the members who voted for the 
municipal woman suffrage bill. ‘So that 
they muy live in the history of this re- 
form,” the secretary says. The report 
makes an excellent showing for Vermont. 
When it is considered that it is only three 
years since the organization of this society, 
the result is remarkable. ‘The publication 
of a yearly report ensures a correct his- 
torical record, and this is important in the 
history of a world-wide movement like 
that of woman suffrage. L. &. 


_ 
oe 


HOW THE BILL PASSED. 





A private letter hus come to hand de- 
scribing the scene in the Kansas Legisla- 
tu e when the municipal woman suffrage 
bill finally passed. It will be of interest 
to all our readers. It is also a part of the 
history of the great movement for the po- 
litical rights of women which may not 
otherwise be preserved. The graphic de- 
scription will well repay perusal. L. 8. 


TOPEKA, KAN., MARCH, 1887. 

A more disagreeable day has not dawned 
on Kansas this winter than greeted us on 
th«t fixed for the ‘‘special order” to con- 
sider Senate Bill No. 12. Rain, mud, wind, 
and general unpleasantness reigned with- 
out, but the ladies who gathered in Repre- 
sentatives Hall were as smiling and serene 
as if they had not left umbrellas, frozen 
too stiff to close, in the care of a friendly 
janitor, and wet cloaks, shoes, etc., in the 
most convenient places. For an hour be- 
fore the session opened, the women were 
gathering, and exclamations of ‘Well 
done!” greeted some who had to be abroad 
at four o’clock in the morning, to take 
trains from adjoining towns. It was a 
gathering of representative women of the 
State, and they had come from many coun- 
ties. Both the Equal Suffrage Association 
and W. C. 'T. U. were well represented by 
offivers and members. Many townswomen 
who were connected with neither organiza- 
tion, helped swell the numbers. Every 
available chair on the floor, and all seats in 
the gallery, were filled. As the hour ap- 
proached there came the motion to pro- 
ceed with the “‘special order.” Mr. Car- 
roll, who immortalized himself further 
ov, moved to postpone till the next day at 
10.30 A. M., saying, ‘Ihe ladies who are 
dancing attendance on this bill can wait 
twenty-four hours longer for their final 
triumph.” I suppose it would have given 
him a little satisfaction to have had us all 
out in that storm for nothing. 

As the Capital has told you, it was final- 
lv discussed in committee of the whole. 
Friends opened the debate, and the first op- 
position came from a Democratic brother, 
with an argument from Scripture. It was 
literally from the Scriptures, for he had 
his Bible with him, with the texts marked. 
As his voice was very weak, he was invited 
forward. I wish I could picture to you 
the scene. He came in front of the Speak- 
er’s desk and began his address. No one 
could hear. Arunning fire of motions was 
kept up after this fashion: 

**f move he be given leave to print.” 

*-Can’t he send up his book to the clerk, 
that we may know what he is reading?” 

Finally, another opponent made the point 
that **the ‘Book of books’ was being ridi- 
culed,” etc., whereupon one member re- 
marked that for the first time he knew from 
what book the member was reading. In 
the midst of this the House adjourned till 
afternoon. I had heard, of all of the broth- 
er’s remarks, two things, viz.: ‘‘Woman 
was made from man’s fifth rib.” and “If 
this bill passes, the Mormons will overrun 
Kansas in twelve years.” 

Promptly in the afternoon the House 
met, and the scriptural brother took the 
floor, reinforced by a brother with strong 
lungs and a very broken dialect. He of 
the strong lungs read a text, and the weak- 
er brother enlarged upon it. The reader 
apologized to the chairman, members, and 
ladies, saying he was not as familiar with 
the Book as he should be, and consequent- 
ly might not read it as well as he should. 
There were the usual texts from St. Paul 
—you have heard themall. I think it will 
be long before an eye-witness can forget 
this scene. ‘There was no levity as far as 
the Bible was concerned, but I can’t say 

uite as much for the two members. A 

resbyterian pastor, who is a member, an- 
swered them finely. and the discussion 
went on. Friends spoke most, but an ov- 
casional opponent put ina few words. We 
were told the old story about reflected 
light from her husband being a woman's 
chief glory; also that Lucretia Garfield 
was a noble woman, and how devotedly 
she watched by her husband, ete. IT won- 
dered why she could not have done that 
and voted in addition. Nothing new or 
startling was developed in the debate but 
this (and the fact marks another onward 





him, and he really thought the mean old 
cuss had sneaked into the tree for weeks, 
and eaten the apples before Eve thought 
of it.” 

But it was reserved for one of the Leaven- 
worth members. who represented the pure 
and good women who did not want the 
ballot, to maké the only indecent speech of 
the day. His remarks were worse than 
the paper reported, and an Insult to every 
woman in the room. 

As a stream does not rise above its 
source, so the remarks of a man, cannot be 
on a higher plane than his own thoughts, 
and we were only thankful. when we re- 
membered who was speaking, that they 
were not worse yet. Mr. Hatfield respond- 
ed finely to the objections and slurs. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Munic- 
ipal Rights of Women said a few words. 
The bill was recommended, and before we 
left, it passed. A LOOKER-ON. 





SPARRING FOR WOMEN. 


Some years ago, a tall, good-looking 
woman, handsomely but quietly dressed, 
was repeatedly spoken to by a professional 
‘‘masher” as she was walking down Broad- 
way. She took no notice for a time; at 
last she turned; one daintily-gloved hand 
was extracted from her muff, made a single 
quick motion, and the insulter measured 
his length upon the pavement. The lady 
walked on. As the discomfited dandy 
slowly picked himself up, a grinning by- 
stander asked, **‘Do you know who that 
is?” 

He shook his head ruefully. 

‘Well, that is Mrs. John Morrissey.” 

Such is the story that went the round 
of the papers at the time. It may have 
been embroidered ; but as Mrs. Morrissey is 
said to have taught her celebrated hus- 
band to read, it is not unlikely that he 
may have given her in return some lessons 
in the art of self-defence. 

It would be a good thing if all women 
would take such lessons. The New York 
Mail and Express says there are several 
schools in that city where women are 
taught to box, and the accomplishment is 
becoming fashionable. Doctors recom- 
mend it for dyspepsia and sleeplessness ; 
actresses say that to give a graceful and 
stately carriage, boxing lessons are better 
than dancing lessons; Modjeska, Fanny 
Davenport, Mary Anderson, and others, 
practice the art, and the younger actresses 
are taking it up with zeal. The author of 
‘Tom Brown at Rugby” advises all boys to 
learn to box. He says “nothing is so 
good for the temper, or for the muscles of 
the back and legs.” If so, there seems no 
reason why girls should not share the bene- 
fits. The dangers of the sport—its liabil- 
ity to degenerate into bloodshed and brutal- 
ity—would be less likely to cause trouble 
among girls than among members of the 
more pugnacious sex. 

It is not society girls only, but shop- 
girls, type-writers, and even mothers of 
families, who take part in this exercise. 
The Mail and Express says: 

**At a well-known dry-goods palace in 
this city, the room given up to its female 
employées for luncheon purposes is trans- 
formed almost every day at the noon-hour 
into a boxing school, where the girls meet 
in friendly contest, or spend a brief period 
in pounding a huge football. Such exer- 
cise is rendered difficult and to some extent 
undesirable by the fact that the young 
women are not properly dressed for the 
sport. At the regular schools, however, a 
dress something like a bathing suit is worn. 
A tightly-blown football, fastened pendant 
from a hook in the ceiling by a piece of 
rope, is generally the object of attack, and 
around this the fair young girls dance like 
so many Comanche Indians, striking out 
first with the left, catching the leather 
sphere squarely in the centre, then on the 
recoil sending it spinning again with a 
clever upper-cut or a cross-counter, each 
time ducking so as to avoid a blow from 
the face as it comes back to its original 
position. 

‘*Consequent upon the little use to which 
ladies usually put their left hand, they ex- 
perience considerable trouble in mastering 
some of the feints, guards, and leads; but 
what they Jack in this particular is largely 
made up in their suppleness of limb. and 
when once the ‘obstinate left hand’ be- 
comes educated, the points made by the fe- 
male sparrer are more deft, clearer, and 
more certain than those usually made by 
men. ‘lhe reverse guard and retreat, how- 
ever, seem to come natural to women; but 
their greatest trouble isin breathing. One 
minute’s exercise will send a young lady 
to her corner puffing and blowing as if »he 
had run half a mile, and it takes a long 
time for them to learn how to breathe. 
The double guard is another thing that 
comes almost instinctively to a woman. . . 
On the whole, they are enthusiastic and 
persevering, and quick to acquaint them- 
selves with pugilistic points, and, best of 
all. are very slow to engaye in public ex- 
hibitions. ‘They take to the sport for the 
physical good if, does them, and for the de- 
velopment of mind and muse.” 

This would have delighted George Bor- 
row, the heroine of whose ‘*Lavengro,” so 
far as it can be said to have a heroine, is a 
tall, athletic, fair-haired girl, a good-na- 
tured person, but a famous fighter on oc- 
casiou, who travels the country with her 





“In conclusion, the writer would strong- 
ly advise those of his country-folks who 
may read his book . . . in their dealin 
with people to be courteous to everybody, 
as Lavengro was, but always independent, 
like him; and if people meddle with them, 
to give them as good as they bring, even 
as he and [sopel Berners were in the habit 
of doing; and it will be as well for him to 
observe that he by no means advises wom- 
en to be too womanly, but, bearing the 
conduct of Isopel Berners in mind, to take 
their own parts, and, if anybody strikes 
them, to strike again. Beating of women 
by the lords of creation has become 
very prevalent in England since pugilism 
has been discountenanced. Now, the wri- 
ter strongly advises any woman who is 
strack by a ruffian to strike him again; or, 
if she cannot clinch her fists—and he ad- 
vises all women in these singular times to 
learn to clinch their fists—to go at him 
with tooth and nail, and not be afraid of 
the result, for any fellow who is dastard 
enough to strike a woman would allow 
himself to be beaten by a woman, were 
she to make at him in self-defense.” 

“Turning the other cheek” is undoubted- 
ly the best way of meeting a rude attack, 
as a general rule. But there are occasions 
when patience ceases to be a virtue; and 
“in these singular times,” when assaults 
upon women are so common, it would be 
well for every woman to be able, in case of 
need, to do like Isopel Berners or Mrs. 
John Morrissey. Science is often more 
than a match for superior strength; and 
sparring, besides being good exercise, 
might prove a most valuable accomplish- 


ment. A. 8. B. 
———— —e-e— —_— 


LONG-SUFFERING WOMEN. 


The police of Fall River state, in reference 
to a number of cases which have recently 
happened there, ‘*that the women who are 
beaten within an inch of their lives by their 
husbands nine times out of ten recover, 
and that they take this kind of treatment 
as if it was to be expected and had been 
agreed to in the marriage certificate. 
Three affairs have occurred within the past 
fortnight where women were found bat- 
tered with chairs and hacked with axes, 
but could not be prevailed upon to appear 
against their husbands. ‘They wanted the 
latter arrested to save themselves from any 
further torture on that occasion, but when 
it came to the court they were full of for- 
giveness, and the worthless husbands es- 
caped merited punishment.” ‘This is the 
fault of the law, which, in case of the im- 
prisonment of the husband, does not set 
him to work for the support of his family, 
and which gives the wife no protection 
from his rage when he is released. Flog- 
ging is the only effective penalty for wife- 
beating, with a right to legal separation 
and alimony on the part of the assaulted 
wife. When women vote, women will re- 
ceive adequate legal protection; never 
before. H. B. B. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND CAMPAIGN. 


LONSDALE. 

Seventy-five men, mostly voters, met in 
Forresters’ Hall, Lonsdale, on Friday even- 
ing, March 18, to consider the woman suf- 
frage amendment. Dr. Garvin presided 
and made the opening address, in which 
he expressed his hearty approval of wom- 
an suffrage. Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, of 
Providence, followed with an earnest and 
stirring appeal for equal rights, irrespec- 
tive of nativity, property, or sex. Henry 
B. Blackwell, of Boston, urged woman 
suffrage as equally needed by women for 
their own safety and protection, and by 
men to relieve themselves from injurious 
competition with the half-paid labor of 
women. Enguiries and remarks were 
made by Messrs. Burke, Fitzsimmons, and 
others. The meeting was a serious and 
impressive one. 


WOONSOCKET. 

There was a meeting in behalf of the 
amendment on Sunday, March 20. We 
have not had particulars. 

Tuesday evening, Murch 22, a mass 
meeting was held in Harris Hall. Mary 
F. Eastman and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
spoke on the suffrage amendment. Hon. 
Henry L. Ballou presided. ‘Two hundred 
persons were present, including a large 
number of women. 

PASCOAG. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles and Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin spoke at Music Hall, on Monday 
evening, March 21. on ‘“I'he Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment.” Rev. G. M. Hamlen 
presided. 

ASHAWAY. 

Miss H. B. Loud spoke in Ashaway Hall, 
on Monday evening. Subject, “Shall the 
Women of Rhode Island Vote?” 

PAWTUCKET. 

A very largely attended meeting in the 
interest of the proposed woman suffrage 
amendment was held in Music Hall on 
Monday evening, March 21. Gen. Olney 
Arnold presided, and in opening the meet- 
ing spoke substantially as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—We have assem- 
bled here to-night for tue purpose of listen- 
ing to three distinguished advocates of the 
rights of women to the elective franchise, 
and to their equal participation with men 
in the affairs of Government. Before in- 





a few words re gemma my own views on 
the subject, while you are getting comfort- 
ably seated preparatory to the enjoyment 
of the addresses you are to be favored 
with. This is no new question. It has 
passed through all the stages to which 
great reforms are always subjected. The 
beg an index of the popular thought, 
as passed from ridicule and all the soph- 
istries of opposition to the point that our 
cause is theoretically right, but that the 
women do not desire it. ‘lhe great political 
parties avold the question. In our own 
State one of these parties has been asking 
for manhood suffrage for years, and ha 
been stoutly and successfully opposed by 
the other. Within a few days the exigen- 
cies of the canvass have caused the other 
party to declare itself the special champion 
of the cause they have so long opposed. 
If they are honest in this new declaration, 
how can they vote against giving this 
right to women? p 

I am not one of those who believe that a 
few men, holding the franchise and as a 
consequence the political power, in any 
State of this Union, have either the moral 
or legal right to withhold this right. In 
the language of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: **We hold these truths to be 
self-evident —that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. ‘That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their jast powers from the 
consent of the governed.” On this decla- 
ration I claim that manhood and woman- 
hood suffrage is established as a right, and 
is not a favor to be granted. If but one 
man or one woman demand a right guar- 
anteed to all, is that a good reason why it 
should be withheld? Are none to be ad- 
mitted to the table of the Lord until all 
ask to be partakers? Because the aboli- 
tionists were few in number, was that a 
good reason for keeping the slave in per- 
petual bondage? 

After announcing that Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, who had been expected to 
speak, was unable to be present on account 
of illness, Gen. Arnold introduced as the 
first speaker, Miss Mary F. Eastman, of 
Boston, who, during her address, said 
that the struggle for woman suffrage was 
not second in importance to that fought by 
our forefathers when they shook off the 
old form of government and took on the 
new. She traced the workings of the 
Government in regard to excluding the 
right of franchise to different classes, and 
in closing in this vein said that when the 
Constitution was framed, women were not 
considered except as a domestic sort of 
animal. From there she traced the action 
of the Government toward the [ndian, and 
condemned it in no small terms for what 
it had done to them. She spoke of the 
fear that the people had when the negro 
was given the right of franchise, but that 
it had done no harm, and that the nation 
still grew and prospered. She claimed 
that a man could not represent his whole 
family by his vote, and in closing made a 
str-ng appeal for woman’s rights. 

Henry B. Blackwell made a strong plea 
for the adoption of the amendment. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, wife of Ex- 
Governor Wallace, of Indiana, and mother 
of General Lew Wallace, was then intro- 
duced, and made a speech, to which no 
mere synopsis would do justice. Within a 
few days, said she, the people of the State 
of Rhode Island will have an opportunity 
to decide whether the wheels of progress 
shall make a large advance, or stand still, 
or retrograde —an opportunity which 
comes to a people but once in a genera- 
tion. You never will arrive at perfection 
in government until you take woman in as 
an equal. You men have done your share 
of the world’s work grandly, but the wom- 
an has done her share of the work also. 
Woman suffrage is just as sure to come to 
woman as God reigns, although you may 
refuse it at this time. It is in harmony 
with God. This is not merely the question 
of woman's rights—it is the question of 
human rights. The great peril to-day in 
this nation is the indifference of good men 
toward their public duties. What is the 
cause of this? You will not find men 
largely, persistently interested in anything 
woman knows nothing about. Another 
danger that threatens our government to- 
day is the saloon in politics, and you have 
nothing to antagonize that element except 
the ballot in the hands of women. Let 
come out of this little State a power which 
shall deliver the nation—a power which 
shall make this a government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people. ‘This is 
the opportunity which has come to you— 
do not let it pass by. unimproved. I beg 
of you, women of Rhode Island, to use 
your influence in this juncture to influence 
the good men of this State to confer upon 
you this privilege, and we may demon- 
strate before many years, with municipal 
suffrage in the hands of the women of 
Kansas, their prohibitory law enforced— 
with entire suffrage in the hands of the 
women of Rhode Island. your prohibitory 
law evforced. 


FRUIT HILL. 


On Tuesday evening there was a meet- 
ing in Fruit Hill Chapel. Mrs. A. A. Clif- 
lin discussed the suffrage amendment. 
James C. Collins presided. 


WATCHEMOKET. 


‘Shall the Women of Rhode Island 
Vote?” Mrs. A. A. Claflin and Mary F. 
Eastman answered this question in the 
‘Town Hall, on Wednesday evening, at 
half-past seven. 

WANSKUCK. 


A woman suffrage meeting was held in 
Alfredian Hall, on Wednesday evening. 
Rev. Katherine Lent Stevenson and Henry 
B. Blackwell spoke. Rev. Mr. Mills pre- 





the attention of the audience to the cloge, 
The’ hall was well filled with a company 
who were interested in the subjects dis. 
cussed. 

EAST GREENWICH. 

There was a public meeting in the Towp 
House, on Thursday evening, March % 
and Mrs. Gov. Wal of Indiana,’ moth. 
er of Gen. Lew Wallace, and Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., were the speakers. 


CRANSTON PRINT WORKS. 

Miss Hulda B. Loud and Rev. F. 4, 
Hinckley addressed a meeting held ip 
Cranston Hall, on the woman suffrage 
amendment, Wednesday evening. Two 
hundred and fifty citizens were present, 
and much interest was manifested. 


AUBURN. 

A meeting to consider the woman suf. 
an amendment was held in Odd Fellows 
Hall, on Thursday evening, and was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Katherine L. Stevenson 
and Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. 


SLATERSVILLE. 

Miss Hulda B. Loud and Henry B. 
Blackwell spoke on the subject, **Shal! the 
Women of ode Island Vote?” in Music 
Hall, on Friday evening. 

BARRINGTON, 

A woman suffrage meeting was held in 

the Congregational church, on Friday 


evening. Mrs. Ada C. Bowles gave an 
address. 





PRIZES FOR SUFFRAGE ESSAYS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts School Suffrage Association, held 
Jan. 26, 1887, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the officers of the Association 
be a to offer two prizes, one of and 

me of $25, for the best essays on the following 
subject: ‘The opportunity and responsibility de- 
volving upon woman by the right of school- 
committee su to interest herself in school 
matters, in securing suitable persons to fill the 
office of school-committee, and in seeing that the 
rey elected faithfully fulfil the duties pertain- 
ing to the office.” 

Resolved, That competition for the prizes be 
open to both men and women, and that the com- 
mittee of award shall reserve the right to witb- 
hold the prizes if no suitable essays be offered. 

Resolved, That the accepted essays shall be the 
property of the Association, which shall cause 
them to be printed in form for circulation. 

In accordance with the above resolu- 
tions, essays of not less than 3,000 nor more 
than 5,000 words may be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Award, No. 4 
Common Street, Boston, at any time before 
October 1, 1887, the essays to be accom- 
panied with the name of the writer in 4 
sealed envelope. 

The unaccepted essays, if accompanied 
with stamps for return postage, will be re- 
mailed to the writers. 

Mrs. E. N. L. WALTON, 
Mrs. A. H. SPAULDING, 
Mrs. E. A. FIFIELD, 
Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN, 
Miss A. P. ROGERS. 
Miss A. A. BRIGHAM, Sec'y of Committee. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Marcu 24, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Monday evening of last week, the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Society held a 
successful mass meeting at Conservatory 
Hall, corner Bedford and Fulton Avenues. 
Notwithstanding the inclement night, 4 
fierce March wind roaring through the 
streets, the hall had every seat filled. 

Mrs. C. H. Carey presided, in the ab- 
sence of the president, Mrs. Rawson, who 
has recently removed to New York. Mr. 
William A. Gleason made a telling and 
encouraging speech. Miss Dell Thomp- 
son gave two recitations very agreeably. 
Miss May Hall, who is gifted with a sweet 
and fresh young voice, sang. My ow® 
address was a review of the work # 
Albany and the outlook for the future. 

As I crossed the Brooklyn Bridge 0? 
my way over, | saw, for the first time 
since the day of the unveiling, the statue 
of Liberty. As the point of view changed 
with the motion of the car, it appeared 4 
if the goddess pointed with her raised right 
arm to the eftulgence above the sunset, and 
from her mute brofze lips there seemed 1 
come a message to us women to stand 
steadfast, a promise that the fair image 
should not be always a mockery and 4 
sham, but that some day she shall look 
out across a continent where women shall 
be free. 

Now that the smoke of battle has cleared 
away, there is a feeling among all friends 
that this year we have made a great ad- 
vance; that the lines are formed on the 
basis on which they will remain till the 
end of the struggle, and that we are be 
ginning to know friend from foe bette 
than ever. 

It was my pleasant furtune to be prese™ 
on Monday at the nineteenth annual di 
ner of Sorosis. About one hundred and 
tifty ladies were seated at tive flower-dec 
orated tables in the large dining-room * 
Delmonico’s; they represented much thst 
was distinguished in art, literature, 004 


Committee. 
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others; poems were read by Mrs. May 

Smith, Mre. Fanny Foster Clarke, 
and Miss Charles; there were recitations 
by Miss Sarah Cowell, Miss Murdock, and 
Mrs. Harriet Webb; Mrs. Belle Cole sang, 
and Miss Congdon furnished instrumental 
music. Among the distinguished guests 
present were Marion Harland and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Akers Allen. 

LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 BE: 44th Street. 


oe 





Miss MARIE CALM. 
New YorkK, MARCH 12, 1887. 

The sad news has come of the death of a 
dear friend, whose unexpected departure 
is almost a calamity to woman’s cause in 
Germany. Miss Marie Calm, authoress, re- 
former, organizer, lecturer, a sweet wom- 
an possessing unusual strength of charac- 
ter. will power. and executive ability, died 
on February 22, 1887, in Cassel, in her fifty- 
fifth year. 

Thus far I have received no particulars. 
Only a few months ago, in October, I bade 
good-by toher. Her benign, genial coun- 
tenance is so real and impressive before my 
mind’s eye, the thought of her death is 
so distressing and painful, that I can find 
no words to express my grief. It is almost 
a calamity, because she was brave as she 
was true, as firm as she was sweet, char- 
acteristics not often met with in a land 
where women are still held to be inferior 
beings. intellectually and politically. 

Miss Calm, when younger, spent several 
years in England. She possessed in a great 
degree the power of adaptation, and ac- 
quired and retained some of the strong 
traits of the superior English woman's char- 
acter. With it she combined a thorough, 
methodical, German education, wide cul- 
ture and reading, the simplicity of a true 
German heart, genuine in its attachments, 
and constant in its love. Her life has been 
as rich and varied as her soul-life. At some 
future time I should like to tell what she 
has accomplished, what powerful influence 
she has exerted upon the town in which 
she lived, and how she has engraved her 
memory in monuments of good deeds 
which will stand the test of time and the 
storm of criticism. 

That such a woman had to go in the 
prime of life, in the vigor of her woman- 
hood, in the midst of usefulness, to that 
bourne from which no traveller returns, 
is, indeed, sad and bitter. It fills our hearts 
with grief, and our soul with a yearning to 
solve the mystery of fate which takes from 
us those we can so ill spare, and leaves be- 
hind hundreds whose loss would never 
have caused a ripple on the sea of life. 

CLARA NEYMANN. 


WILLIAM SHAEN. 

The name of William Shaen, of London, 
is familiar to few readers of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, but there has been no movement 
in England, during the last twenty-five 
years, to improve the position of women 
and secure for them the fullest equality of 
rights and privileges and opportunities, in 
which he has not borne an active and hon- 
orable part, and his sudden death, on the 
2d inst., is an irreparable loss to the many 
philanthropic and reformatory organiza- 
tions with which he has been closely con- 
nected. Born in 1821, and graduating with 
honors at University College, London, in 
1840, Mr. Shaen was trained to the legal 
profession in the office of William A. Ash- 
urst, an eminent barrister, who was long 
4% staunch friend and supporter of the 
Awerican abolitionists, and in the various 
eflorts made by him and other English 
friends to sustain the latter in their ardu- 
ous struggle Mr. Shaen heartily sympa- 
thized and participated. During the war 
he co-operated with the London Emanci- 
pation Society in arousing public sentiment 
in behalf of the North. He was a close 
friend of the noble Mazzini, and became, 
while yet a young man, a member of his 
Society of the Friends of Italy. Winning 
high rank in his profession, he acted as 
solicitor for Bishop Colenso, when the lat-s| 
ter was put on trial for heresy, and was a 
zealous ally of the good bishop in the lat- 
ter’s efforts to secure protection for the na- 
tive tribes of South Africa. He took a 
foremost part with Mr. Mill, and others of 
the Jamaica Committée, in prosecuting 
Governor Eyre for his cruelty to the blacks 
in that island, and was long connected with 
the Aborigines Protection Society. In the 
movements for the higher education of 
women he was one of the chief and most 
untiring workers, having a prominent 
part in the establishment of Newnham 
and Girton Colleges at Cambridge, and of 
Somerville Hall at Oxford, in opening the 

of the University of London to 
women in 1878, and in securing the admis- 
sion of women graduates to Convocation 
in 1882; in founding the London School of 





Medicine for Women; in establishing the 
Bedford College for Ladies in London. In 
the agitation for the repeal of the odious 
Contagious Diseases Acts, Mrs. Butler and 
Mr. Stansfeld had no more constant and 
devoted supporter, and none on whom they 
relied more at every step of the way than 
Mr. Shaen; and of the woman suffrage 
movement he has been from the first an 
earnest advocate. Mrs. Butler has paid a 
most touching tribute to him in a recent 
number of the Pall-Mall Gazette, which we 
regret we cannot quote here. Other re- 
forms and philanthropies claimed him also. 
He was a teetotaler and among the found- 
ers of the Temperance Building Society, 
and he was one of the Managing Comwit- 
tee for the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind. 

The world rarely sees a character so ad- 
mirable and flawless, or a reformer so con- 
sistent and symmetrical. A Liberal in poli- 
tics, to his honor it is said that ‘ ‘he never 
in any single instance subordinated the 
claims of justice to the supposed interests 
of the political party to which he be- 
longed.” Of unusual cultivation and re- 
finement, he won the confidence and affec- 
tion of all with whom he had to do, uniting 
to great zeal for whatever he took in hand 
a singular clearness of intellectuaP vision. 
It may be said of him, as of George Thomp- 
son, that ‘he never set his hand to a bad 
cause, and never turned his back on a good 
one.” In tendering our heartfelt sympa- 
thy to our English friends in their keen 
sorrow for his loss, we would also con- 
gratulate them that they have been priv- 
ileged so long to enjoy the companionship 
and support of sucha man. ‘Their appre- 
ciation of him and gratitude for his co- 
operation have been ever full and abiding, 
and we know they have not needed this 
event to make them 


“Feel how true a man has walked with us on 
earth.” 
F. J. G. 
——— o-oo 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ladies are registering at Abilene, Kan- 
sas, in large numbers, to vote under the 
new municipal suftrage law. 

The Denver Challenge is a wide-awake 
and ably-edited temperance paper, with a 
strong tinge of woman suffrage. 

The University for the Higher Education 
of Women, at St. Petersburg, has been 
closed by order of the Czar. 

The ladies of East Boston have just 
formed a club for the study of political 
science. which will meet fortnightly. 

The W. C. T. U., of Emporia, Kansas, 
walked to the city clerk's office in a body, 
and were registered. ‘There were ninety 
of them. 

In Wyoming, where women vote, the 
law expressly provides that there shall be 
no discrimination on account of sex in the 
pay for any kind of work. 

An exchange says: “When a contest 
about a postmastership is immineut, the 
place is given to a woman.” Good. Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers !— Boston Globe. 

In Fort Scott, one of the most conserva- 
tive places in Kansas. several hundred 
women have already registered to vote un- 
der the municipal suffrage law. 

A poor woman, coming from a garret in 
an inland manufacturing town for the first 
time to the seashore, gazing at the ocean, 
said ‘“‘she was glad for once in her life to 
see something which there was enough of.” 

The Plainview (Minn.) News says: **Rev. 
Annie H. Shaw’s lecture on the subject of 
‘Woman and the Ballot,’ is the clearest 
and most convincing argument on this 
rapidly advancing question we have yet 
heard.” 

We have faith to believe that the ballot 
can safely be placed in the hands of the 
guardians of our households, and that the 
trust so reposed would never be bartered 
or betrayed.— Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Re- 
publican. 

A California woman, in trying to make 
a cradle for her baby, hit on an idea and 
invented an orange-box. She now owns 
and runs the factory which makes nine- 
tenths of the orange-boxes for the Pacific 
Coast. 

The jury at Surrey sessions, in England, 
made a strong presentment in favor of ap- 
plying the lash to the backs of ruffians 
who outrage women, and the chairman, 
Sir W. Hardman, expressed his full con- 
currence with the recommendation of the 
grand jury. 

Mr. Chapelle, whose record on the wom- 
an suffrage question has been so chameleon- 
like and unsatisfactory, has been succeeded 
in the Massachusetts Legislathre this year 
by W. O. Armstrong, Esq., a good man and 
a reliable friend of equal rights. Mr. Arm- 
strong is the only colored man in the Legis- 
lature, and we hope he may long continue 
to represent Ward 9. 

There was a very pleasant social gather- 
ing held by invitation of the West New- 
ton Woman Suffrage League, Wednesday 
evening, at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Tolman. A large company was 





present. Brief addresses were made by 
Judge Pitman, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Miss Beecher, Mrs. 
E. N. L. Waiton, and Miss Blackwell. 


There is a training-school for nurses at 
the Medical, Surgical, and Maternity Hos- 
pital conducted by the Women’s Home. 
opathic Association, corner of Twentieth 
Street and Susquehanna Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The spring course of lectures 
to nurses begins this month, when the fine 
new buildings of the hospital will be oper. 


Mrs. Beecher, with Major Pond’s assist- 
ance, has been going over the immense 
mass of manuscripts left by her husband. 
Among them was the original manuscript 
of ‘‘Norwood,”’ his only novel ; that of the 
famous “Star Papers; and that of the 
sermon preached in Cincinnati on the occa- 
sion of his installation. 


The Boston Herald says: 

‘The women are to vote in municipal elec- 
tions for the first time in Kansas this year, 
and, although election-day is near at hand, 
only a very small number of women have 
registered.” 

The Kansas papers say just the contrary; 
but, doubtless, the Herald is better in- 
formed than those who are on the spot. 


Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, gave 
her lecture, ‘*Lessons From the Lives of 
Margaret Fuller and Mary Lyon,” last Sat- 
urday, to the young ladies of Lake Erie 
Seminary, at Painesville,O. She claimed 
that Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley would 
not be in existence to-day, but for the 
foundation work accomplished by Mary 
Lyon for the higher education of women. 
The flourishing seminary at Painesville is 
under the management of Miss Evans, a 
graduate of Mt. Holyoke. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL had its clever 
way of celebrating the new Jaw and order 
in Kansas by which women may vote in 
municipal affairs. It headed its editorial 
column, not with an eagle or a game chick- 
en, but with a dove that bears the olive 
branch. The JOURNAL hopes, and all our 
hopes go with it, that the women’s vote in 
towns and cities will bring peace to some 
disturbing issues, though it will not mean 
that the waters have fallev, by any manner 
of means.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


The list of topics to be discussed at the 
meeting of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Women, to be held in New York 
next October, is decidedly suggestive: 
“The Scientific Distribution of Wealth;” 
‘Protection in National and Social Life an 
Enervating Force ;” ‘“Che Responsibilities 
of the State Towards its Dependent Chil- 
dren.”? These show that women are think- 
ing of great things, and their successful 
presentation must fill the hearts of Mrs. 
Howe and other leaders with a large meas- 
ure of hope.—Zvening Record. 


The efforts of the anonymous Massachu- 
setts remonstrants to prevent woman suf- 
frage legislation often prove a “*boome- 
rang.” George J. West, of Providence, a 
member of the Rhode Island Legislature, 
in speaking for the amendment, said ‘he 
had had numerous private remonstrance: 
in the shape of letters and literature from 
Massachusetts, but he preferred to heed 
the people of his own State who dared to 
show their faces in favor of the amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. Miiler, who left $1,400 000 to found 
the Miller Manual Labor School in Vir- 
ginia, made his fortune as a tobacco mer- 
chant in Lynchburg. It may seem invid- 
ious to criticise a man who was so gener- 
ous to the boys and girls of the county 
in which he grew up a poor boy; but, as 
a woman would probably be condemned 
for such inconsistency as he showed, it is, 
perhaps, not unfair to refer to it. As a 
young man he was sickly; he attributed 
his living to the advanced age of seventy- 
six to his never using tobacco; and yet he 
spent his life in selling it to others! 


The Woman’s Temperance Publication 
Co., 161 La Salle Street, Chicago, issues, at 
fifty cents a hundred, a number of useful 
‘Leaflets for Mothers’ Meetings.” ‘The 
tenth of this series, by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, is entitled ‘Literature and Vice.” 
It is an admirable presentation of the harm 
done to the young by unwholesome read- 
ing, whether positively vicious or merely 
trushy; and of the duty of parents in re- 
gardtothe matter. The importance of the 
subject can hardly be ever-rated, and this 
clear and thoughtful statement, with its 
suggestions of remedies, ought to be wide- 
ly read. 








March April May 

Are the months in which to purify the blood, as 
the system is now most susceptible to benefit 
from medicine. Hence, now is the time to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a medicine peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the purpose, possessing peculiar curative 
powers. It expels every impurity from the 
blood, and also gives it vitality and richness. It 
creates an appetite, tones the digestion, invigor- 
ates the liver, and gives new life and energy to 
every function of the body. The testimony of 
thousands, as to the great benefit derived from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, should convince everybody 
that it is peculiarly the best blood purifier and 
spring medicine. 
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EBQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 

with or without the bones, pe vane owing to the construction of the bone 
sets, may be removed at pleasure. 
ne Cur represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a pee bust support is provided 
NN) within a waist. Inthe Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growlng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages — perfectly fitted from stock. 
-RICES, 















4 \ Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............ $1.75 

dif * 601, “ “ * Bone Front only......... + 2.00 

~" j \\, “ 603, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 

“Tt | | \K « 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones......++++++0++++s 1.50 
lilka) ‘Wg i “on « ot eee easheaaeebece, >a 1.75 
‘Sty " 621, Children’s—without Bomes...+e...eseeeeeeeeeeeereees S75 
* 631, Infants’ ” MCMTITITITITITIT TT TTT TTT tiie 75 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
easure also, and state age of child. 
rs to all who desire to learn oe sont this repens poment, 

y ai y y t of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, an not satisfactory. 
we Bp Pend Y ees the onney, if returned in good order. _Mention THE = JOURNAL. 
ga One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS't & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENTED. 


For Ladies and Misses, 
For Children and Infants, take chest m 
We shall take pleasure in sending circula 








Tue flowers that bloom in the spring have not | 
as yet been too blooming, but the time for reno- | 
vating hats comes all the same, as ladies can as- 
certain by calling at the famous bleacheries 
whose advertisement will be found in another 


GLOVES. | 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
81 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has a choice line of street, calling, and 


DINNER GLOVES. | l) Pil 0 LSTE RY 
NEW FANCY SHIRTINGS. | . 


CHOICE PATTERNS OF 


FRENCH PERCALES, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
TENNIS CLOTHS, | Boston 
TENNIS FLANNELS, } ‘ 
SAXONY FLANNELS, | 
ANDERSON’S UNSHRINKABLE 
SCOTCH FLANNELS. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine these 
oods, which include selected patterns and materials 
or dresses and for children’s wear. 

Flannel, Tennis and Travelling Shirts made to 

order. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, i's" 
OUTFITTERS, STANDARD GOODS. FAIR PRICES. 


Hamilton Place. | 


APRIL ATLANTIC JohnH. Pray, Sons &Co, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES | 558 and 560 Washington St. ; 


30 to 34 Harrison Avenue Extension. 


ZYLONITE 


rOvTOR MN | ay ARS a CU FFs 
Flower Mission Training School 


FOR NURSES, | Do not require Laundrying. 


Having graduated a large class, is now in need of Wilt from Perspiration. 
applicants. A fine education as a professional nurse, ' 


and a comfortable home with good pay is promised: | Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 


Apply to Miss LETTE,Superintendent of the School, 
a } ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


y Hospital, ludianapolis, Indiana. 
ee vi Raa 
The Philanthropist. | iy 
pPublished monthly for the Promotion of Social COLLARS AND C UF S 
u ty, e etter rotection 0 e oung, the 


Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- | 


ation by the State. 
are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
SAROK B. POWELL | represented, can always obtain the same, 


ESTABLISHED (817. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
GARPETS 


—AND— 














| 
The oldest Carpet House in the United States. 
The date (1817) shows that. 

| The Largest Importers of Rugs and Carpets in 
The Custom House statistics show this. 


Perfectly reliable in all dealings. Our customers 


| tell us this. 


All goods sold at reasonable prices. 
on each tag is evidence. 


A very large stock of FRESH UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS. All new, and placed in stock since 
March 1. 


The figures 
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And articles by 


WHITTIER, 
LIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
. ON wr 





And many others. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


For Ladies and Centiemen. 
Do not 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. FREE OF POSTAGE, 
Fifty wee 0 tT captae: g.sette G1.28. by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
TEN WHITE CHOSS RACTS, by the Bishop 33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKLNS, and others. Price, ‘ , . 6f 10. 

cents each. $2.00 a hundred. ¥ oe om ie. é for “Tao. ee per doz 
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2 i ' ‘THE foorPaTE.. 


BY ©, E. MAURICE. 


Out at the doorway with shrill delight 
Ringing, clear of alioy, 

After a butterfly flashing so white, 

As it wheels and floats in the soft sunlight, 
He darts, 0 adventurous joy! 

Away! the fields are waving, the wheat 
Stands proudly over the path, 

The path winds onward, winning his feet 

Through avenues arched and shady and sweet ,— 
Sweet vista that childhood hath. 


But stay : the butterfly has upflown 
High in the stainless blue; 

Under the shadowing wheat, alone 

He stands and wonders, still as a stone, 
For all the world is new. 


He sees each beautiful stem, blue-green, 
Standing alone in its grace, 

Great pendulous poppies aflame between, 

And little convolvulus climbing to screen 
That dim forest world from his face. 


He sees overhead, as they dance to its tune, 
The ears flash white in the wind; 

But that musical laugh before mid-noon 

Ripples far and faint in the heat, and soon 
Leaves silence only behind. 


And the silence falls on his fresh young soul 
Like the far sound of the sea, 

Infinite, solemn; its strange control 

Possesses him quite; quick fancies roll 
Through his brain; half fearfully 


He looks; and the long path seems to strain . 
His tremulous lips apart; 

Some sudden trouble his eyes sustain ; 

For so the folded blossom of pain 
Has broke in his childish heart. 


What is it?—some swift intuitive glance, 
Half-shapen only in thought, 
‘Of stranger worlds, of wide mischance ? 
Some intimate sense of severance, 
Or loss?—I know not what. 


He turns and leaps; for his mother’s arms 
Out of the doorway lean; 

She folds him safely from all alarms, 

And rallies his courage with rhythmical charms,— 
Yet knows not what he has seen. 
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JIM PRICE’S BAD DREAM. 


BY JULIA A. WILLARD. 





Over and oyer this old world rolls, 
I read in my children’s books ; 

And sometimes, when my wits were mixed, 
I said: ‘‘That’s just how it looks.” 


Over and over, and seldom will stop, 
And there can’t any fellow prevent her ; 

But once—how it happened perhaps you may know— 
She halted right on the dead centre! 


Halted and stuck, and wouldn’t once budge. 
You laugh? May I nevermore sup 

If J didn’t feel as grave as a judge; 
For the world had stopped—wrong side up! 


Wrong side up, and the steam reversed ; 
And everything seemed to say: 

**You’ve liad your frolic; now I will have mine. 
Turn about’s very fair play.” 


I'was a rascally trick for the world to play, 
And it made of my home quite a den; 

And you’ll feadily see, when I tell you the tale, 
I hope it wen’t happen again. 


When the world was a-going all smooth and precise, 
My Mary was mostly at home, 

Her clothes, fora fact, weren't overly nice ; 
She wusn’t desirous to roam. 


But things changed around on that versatile day ! 
It was 7 was at home fn the rags; 

And Mary was swapping her nickels and dimes 
For whisky and beer, at Jim Bragg’s! 


There wasn’t a spark in the old broken stove, 
No coal to put under the lids; 

And the day was a stinger and breezer, my lads, 
And ’twas woe in my heart for the kids! 


And the baby set up such a pitiful wail, 
! thought my poor head would be split; 

Aud I called, in my grief, “‘Come home, Mary mine,” 
But I knew that I showed little wit. 


For she’d come soon enough, with a whoop and 
halloo, 
Impartially, both sides the street, 
And her voice would be thunder, and iron her fist,— 
My Mary that once was so sweet! 


Did she know I was lonely, and hungry, and cold, 
In dread of her blow and her frown? 
Oh, yes, she would know, and naught would she 
care. 
Old world, you were upside down! 


I waited in vain, and the hours dragged on, 
And my thoughts flew bitter and dark. 

So this was the life I had bargained for— 
I—gladsome and gay as a lark! 


I called to my mind I’d promised to love, 
And honor, and even obey! 

Oh, Mary looked fine when she said she’d ‘‘protect, 
‘And cherish, and love me for aye.” 


I had been “‘protected.” The cold wintry blast 
Never struck me on—Fourth of July; 

And most little breezes and blows on that day 
Were such as you “put in your eye.” 


I think I’d been “cherished,” and carefully kept 
From burdensome raiment to wear; 

From food densely packed with nutriment cells 
My strength she ever would spare. 


I think she had “loved” me, much aa you love 
A pliable football, say ; 

And the proof of her tender and loving regard 
She gave—in a similar way. 


And that obstinate, resolute, wicked old world 
Stood stillin its study brown, 

Till things that hadn’t goue.wrong side up 
Were certainly upside down. 

I couldn’t be patient forever, you know; 
I loved social pleasure and ease ; 

And here I was, lonely, and hungry, and cold, 
For my wife must her appetite please. 

Oh, would that an angel, mighty and grand 
As famous big Samson of old, 

Would give us a lift! We'd presently roll 
As never befure we rolled; 

And we'd come right side up, and Mary’d be here! 
Would she give mea kiss or 8 biow? 

When the world was all right, Jimmy Price, honor 


bright, 
Which brought you from Bragg’s? Do you know? 


Ay, that was the query I put to Jim Price, 
And Jimmy’s reply was a blush. 





He knew that the whisky and beer ina lad) — 
Made blows, and not kisses, too flash. 

I had plenty of time to think it all o’er, 
And to waitthe late home-coming feet. 

The present was hunger and cold and despair, 
With woe in the future to meet. 

I heard them at last, with a quivering beart— 
The steps I had learned to dread. 

With her rush at the door I screamed—I woke! 
I was there, with my boots on, in bed. 


And there was my wife, so patient, to dear, 
And there was I too—but 80 cheap, 

I wanted to charter a hickory shell, 
And into its shelter creep! 


I wanted to sell myself. “two for a cent,” 
Though I feared it would be but a swindle. 
Oh, I promise you, boys, with vision like mine, 

Self-conceit will surprisingly dwindle. 


They say that “confession is good for the soul ;”’ 
I think it is good for the body. 

I jumped from that bed like a wild one, and said: 
“Eternal farewell to all toddy! 


“My darling, I’ve been an unlimited pig, 
And a self-made, into the bargain, 

And I haven't the ghost of a decent excuse; 
I label the old ones ‘jargon.’” 


Oh, Mary looked puzzled and startled, but glad, 
As I cried to her, “Joy of my life, 

God helping, I'll be a much bonnier lad 
Since trying to be—my own wife!” 


———- -#@e- - 
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(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XVI,—A Happy FARMER. 


That evening the Sharpe family were 
enjoying, as usual, what are supposed to 
be the sweets of a rural life. The happy 
farmer, free alike frum the despondency of 
debt and the anxiety of speculation, lay 
snoring on the settle; the virtuous mother, 
serene in the consciousness of a long array 
of duties well performed, was nodding as 
she sat in her straight-backed chair; the 
gentle Huldah, her mind unruffled by a 
suspicion of the existence of pleasures or 
interests outside her lowly sphere, was 
mending, and nodding, and mending. 
Nora alone, wide awake and restless, wan- 
dered with her candle from room to room, 
in the need-something way of a fish in a 
stale aquarium. She had tried the piano, 
but it jarred on her nerves, for Elias had 
not had time to get it tuned for her. She 
had tried the paper, but even a newspaper 
somehow loses its zest when no one around 
you cares about the news. She now stood 
latching and unlatching the door of the 
ten-plate stove. This anachronism was 
still in use, for the reason that there hap- 
pened to be on the place an apparently un- 
limited amount of wood, of a kind which, 
not being good enough to sell, was natural- 
ly regarded by an economical family as 
just the thing for home consumption. So 
she stood latching and unlatching the lit- 
tle iron catch, and wondering what to do 
next, when a knock at the door aroused the 
happy family. 

‘**Why, how are you, Reuben?” said the 
farmer, heartily. ‘‘I declare, I was almost 
napping. How’s the little girl?” 

**She’s very well. I came over to have 
a talk with Mrs. Sharpe.” 

‘I was going to bed,” said the old lady, 
with sad resignation. ‘However, wait till 
I get out my specs.” 

“*T meant young Mrs. Sharpe,” said Reu- 

n. 


“Oh, of course. I forgot it’s the young 
folks that have all the experience in these 
times.” And she replaced the specs in 
their case. 

“Come out in the kitchen,” said Nora. 
‘*We'll talk while I set my bread.” ‘They 
went out, and she shut the door between 
the rooms. 

‘*Reuben, something has happened.” 

“Yes, I'm going away.” 

Nora rolled up her sleeves, and made a 
beginning on her bread. 

‘*Nora, you know what that man has 
been to his family. He made a wreck of 
Martha; he did what he could to keep me 
from thinking myself a man. Now I ask 
you, has he a right to claim either love or 
obedience from his children?” 

“No,” said Nora, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

**It’s only the thought of sister that has 
kept me home so long. Ever since you 
gaye me your friendship, I’ve had a new 
interest in myself, and a new desire to 
learn something and be something, as you 
said I ought.” 

“Tt was allin you,” said Nora. *“‘It only 
needed rousing.” 

‘*But it needed you to rouse it. I must 
say it once, Nora, just once. I was a poor- 
spirited, loutish drudge, and saw my way 
to be no more, till you came, and seized 
me, and held me, and taught me to respect 
my own nature, and despise my behavior, 
and never to rest again till I made myself 
what I had aright to be. AndI thank you 
—oli, I thank you from the very depths of 
the soul that you made alive!” 

He came near enough to touch the edge 
of her linen work-apron, and raised it to 
his lips, and then went on. ‘I’ve been—I 
couldn’t ever bring myself to tell you, but 
I’ve been studying by myself, in a clumsy 
way, for nearly two years, and I’ve been 
so much in earnest, [ must have gained 





something by it; and I've concluded that. 
I have some gift at mechanics, and might 
make my way in engineering, for instance.” 

‘‘And my father could help you there,” 
said Nora, radiant. ‘Although he hasn’t 
money, he has personal influence. It’s my 
dear father’s hobby; he knows the best 
talent in that line in the country. O Reu- 
ben, Reuben, I knew it would all come 
right!” 

A little rustle in the next room attracted 
Reuben’s attention. 

“Elias won’t go to bed, will he?” with a 
little anxiety. The recent interview with 
his father had made him somewhat nervous 
about the proprieties. 

‘Why, did you want to see him again?” 

‘“N—no—I might. Oh, he’s all right; 
he’s only turning his paper. And so you 
are quite satisfied with my going?” 

**There’s one thing yet,” said Nora, gen- 
tly. “Polly.” 

“*Nora, do you, do you think I am worthy 
to try?” 

“I know it. No sister could be dearer 
to me than Polly, and not for my life would 
I advise a thing against her happiness.” 

“But she’s so shy; at least, she’s open 
as noon in some ways; about her sisters’ 
sayings and doings, forinstance. It’s odd, 
but she doesn’t seem to understand that 
she’s the flower of the family.” 

**She’ll tell me her thoughts, I do be- 
lieve, to the very deepest.” 

“And how true they ring, don’t they, 
Nora? Always high.” 

“T never yet heard Polly say a mean or 
ill-natured word.” 

‘**And she’s so pretty, isn‘t she? So like 
a—a”—— 

*“She’s as fresh as a sweet pea; and, 
working or playing, she’s always the same. 
She's naturally delicate.” 

‘**And somehow you feel that there’s a 
strength under all the floweriness,”’ chimed 
in Reuben, lured out of himself by Nora’s 
sympathy. “Something you could hold 
fast by in trouble and temptation. I used 
to think girls ought to be all soft. That 
was before I knew youtwo. Idowish I’d 
known how good it would be to talk to you 
about it, but somehow I couldn’t do it.” 

‘The time hadn't come,” said Nora. 

“Still, she is so shy; she'll talk about 
herself and myself, but if I try to bring the 
two together, she seems to slip away.” 

But Nora beamed encouragement, ‘‘Pol- 
ly’s shy, but she has that nobleness in her 
that wouldn’t spare her self-love at your 
expense. You tell her you’re going, and 
tell her why, and if she cares for you she’s 
not the girl to let you go empty-hearted.” 

‘*And can anybody wonder,” quoth Reu- 
ben, addressing the air,*‘that [ should want 
to make myself worthy of two such wom- 
en?’ 

Elias, left alone in the sitting-room, had 
not gone to sleep again, but sat bolt up- 
right, thinking. 

“I’m glad Reuben drops in now and 
then,” he cogitated; ‘tit seems to freshen 
her up. And how confidential they are! I 
do believe that young man opens all his 
mind to her. I don't see, though, how a 
man can do that to a woman; I don’t 
think father ever consulted mother about 
anything but the fit of his shirt-bosoms. 
And yet a man wants more than that to 
make him perfectly happy. He does neéd 
some one to consult about all sorts of 
things. Why, I feel that every day, if I 
only knew where to find it. And more 
than that, there must be something in what 
the sentimental folks call congenial com- 
panionship; two men that mutually re- 
spect, and even that mutually look up to 
each other—that seems to me possible, 
though I never found it. ‘To have another 
mind alongside of you that understands 
you so well that you’re not afraid to spread 
out all your speculations—all the queer 
fancies that you don’t know the value of 
yourself. That would be the way to put a 
value on them. And that would encourage 
your high thoughts to grow, and keep your 
low thoughts down. It’s my belief that 
such a sort of openness between two friends 
would add at least fifty per cent. to the 
value of each. Heigho! I never had such 
a friend ; shouldn’t know where to look for 
him.” 

O man, unhappy, walking self-b inded 
in the midst of light, not to know that in 
your very home, trodden down unrecog- 
nized on your very hearthstone, lay the 
friendship more close than any man could 
give you; the quick, intelligent judgment, 
the daily habit of noble thinking, which 
makes it easier to see the high aspect of 
things than the mean; the impatient, stum- 
bling feet often needing your help to walk; 
the sure wings ever ready to help you to 
fly; and all only listening, longing, pining 
for your call! 

But between them stood a viewless wall 
of tradition; and so, on Reuben’s depart- 
ure, Elias affectionately kissed his wife, 
and lay down to wish for his friend. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Early uext morning Reuben found him- 
self turning up the Winger lane, between 
the rows of cherry trees whose forms had 





become almost as much a part of his mind 
as the associations of childhood. Nancy, 
in her short garden dress, was wheeling in 
a barrow full of vegetables for dinner. 
Aunt Winger was preparing to silk the 
corn. 

“There’s your grapes, and there’s your 
peaches, and here’s your tomatoes, and 
here’s your Lima beans. Iwas afraid the 
frost would catch ’em last night; and I’d 
like to see the gardener that'll raise you a 
finer egg-plant than that. Why, here’s 
Reuben! Not out of bed for all day? 
Dear, dear, he must have got up before 
breakfast.” 

**T suppose it's the father this time,’’ said 
Aunt Winger. She must have her mild 
little joke with the rest, but when she 
spoke to this young man, her voice was 
apt to grow motherly. 

‘Not at all,” quoth Nan; “‘it’s me this 
time. I spied him down the road, and 
hurried in to dress up.” 

“Well, it is Polly, this time,” confessed 
Reuben, with the inevitable blush; ‘‘and I 
know you think | ought to be at my work; 
but—now I’1l tell you what, Mrs. Winger,” 
he exclaimed, illumined all at once by a 
new idea, “I begin to think you folks 
wouldn't tease me so if you didn’t think 
pretty well of me.” 

‘he varlet waxeth bold,” murmured 
Nancy. 

‘*Think well of you?” said Aunt Winger, 
‘“‘why, bless your heart, child, I took to 
you the first time I saw you at your moth- 
er’s bedside. And we've been making 
great plans for you, father and I. Father 
says you’ve a wonderful turn for—what 
was it, Nan?’ 

‘Mechanics. Mother Winger hasn’t— 
not if she has to board ’em.” 

“Oh, go ‘long with your tricks; I can’t 
keep up with you, anyway. Go get me 
some—some parsley.” 

“[ think it’s thyme you want,” said 
Nancy, marching away. 

“Isn't she pretty quick?” said the too- 
partial mother. ‘It was time I wanted; 
just to say to you, Reuben, you mustn’t 
suppose Pop and I have seen your comings 
and goings without knowing what they 
mean, and that we shouldn't have been so 
easy if we hadn’t liked and respected you.” 

Reuben put her hand to his cheek. 
**You shall not repent it,” he said, with 
dignity. ‘‘And might I see her now, just 
two or three minutes?” 

‘*She’s down in the spring-house at her 
butter.” 

And Reuben disappeared. 

A spring-house is al ways a pleasant place, 
especially if you walk to it in a hurry 
through the sun. In this case it was pict- 
uresque, also, lying in a miniature valley, 
where the grass kept the tender green of 
spring, and sheltered by a stately button- 
wood, whose million deep-cut leaf shadows 
moved in ever-shifting forms over the low, 
mossy roof. It was such a quiet place for 
a week-day morning. From one field, 
quite distant, came the low of a cow; 
from another the faintly-carried call of a 
man to his dog, Overhead a squirrel at 
his harvesting dropped a nut, and uttered 
a little staccato word or two, as if he sus- 
pected Reuben of doing it. The touching 
of leaf against leaf through all the wide 
branching buttonwood kept ap a sense of 
whispering; somewhere near were gur- 
glings and tinklings and soft plashes of 
water; but all these sounds only enhanced 
the quiet feeling, which was not disturbed, 
either, by alow song within, as if sume 
one were thinking in music. Under the 
shed, long rows of milk pans, silver bright, 
were taking their daily airing; inside, 
down two steps, a stone floor surrounded 
that phenomenon in all this world most like 
a fresh creation, an ever new-born spring. 
Up and up it welled from its unknown 
source, and filled one compartment of the 
house to the depth of the pans of un- 
skimmed milk confided to its pureness; 
then, quickly escaping from its straight 
stone curb, went frolicking off like a liv- 
ing holiday, telling its secrets to ferns and 
asters all the way down the meadow. 

In the other half of the low building 
stood the butter-table, holding a mass of 
ductile gold, just out of the churn, and 
oozing with buttermilk, to be worked by 
that new improved paddle devised by 
Reuben and Nancy. And there, in the 
heart of the shade and coolness, Rose-in- 
bloom herself, her sleeves rolled back and 
pinned to the shoulders, to get them quite 
out of the way; her great linen pinafore 
covering her up like a child’s, and she pad- 
dling in and out of the water on her two 
bare feet. 

**Good gracious!” cried Reuben, his wits 
quite gone, 

Polly gave a little scream of dismay. 

“I couldn’t help it,” said the craven 
youth; ‘it was,your mother sent me. 
But, Polly, please don’t cover them up. 
Do you know, I never before i 
how beautiful a thing is the human foot.” 

‘‘Now, Reuben, if you say such things 
I'll run right away. I always go barefoot 
in the springhouse. Mother thinks it’s 
healthier, because if your feet get wet 





they get dry again at once; and Pop laid 
the boards over the stones for me to stand 
on, and it does feel so nice.” 

“It makes me think of sea shells, 
girls generally have such—well, well, it’s 
a very different thing I came to talk about, 
Polly, I’m going away.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Polly, quite forgetting 
her dishabille. 

‘Would you think it best for me to stay, 
knowing all you do of the life I lead at 
home?” 

“No, Reuben,” said Polly, softly. * 

‘‘And Nora feels the same; and she said, 
Polly—she said that if. you knew I was 
going, and if you did—like me—she said 
you wouldn’t les me go away empty- 
hearted.” The flashing» black eyes seized 
on the tender blue eyes, that did not 
shrink from the search. 

“I won’t, Reuben,” said Polly. 

“Then what is it to go?” cried the young 
man, exultant; ‘‘what is it to leave even 
you, if I carry such words away with me? 
O, Polly, when | think that we two may 
some time live one life, the time seems 
long till I begin my battle.” 

Polly had entrenched herself behind the 
butter table; she left it now, and holding 
out her hands, she lifted her earnest, hon- 
est eyes to his, and didn't blush at all. 

“You know all about it, don’t you, 
Polly? You know how dearly, dearly, 
dearly I love you?” 

“I do know, Reuben.” 

“And you think that sometime — not 
now, but when I’ve proved” —— 

“You don’t need any proving, except to 
yourself. I don’t say you're all I might 
imagine, but neither am I near good 
enough for you; but for me, I’ll try all 
the time to be better; and for you, I know 
it’s all in you; and you needn’t say some- 
time, for it’s now, and it’s every day after 
now; and I’ll live as near to you as I can 
while you’re away, and I’ll wait till you’re 
ready for me, if it’s twenty years.” 

She released her hands, and seemed a 
little frightened now that she had said her 
say. Reuben also was silent; a great con- 
tent possessed him; his heart was filled to 
its need; his soul stood high in resolve. 
Simple indeed were the words that 
wrought the spell, and yet they changed 
the aspect of a soul to itself forever; no 
longer a wandering nebula, uncertain if 
its destiny be to resolve into form or melt 
into nothingness, but an intended planet, 
with fixed relations to another planet and 
to the universe. Moreover, a host of small 
revelations were crowding upon him; it 
seemed as if light from a new direction 
had been suddenly thrown across the 
landscape of his life, bringing out points 
which had never come into view before. 
When at last he spoke, his words appeared 
somewhat irrelevant. 

“Arms, for instance; I used to think I 
knew all about them, too; but the elbows 
I'm used to seeing end in a knob, and this 
one ends in adimple.” He looked up with 
an argumentative air, as if disposed to 
make a lyceum quéstion of it, but was per- 
plexed to tind that Polly, although stand- 
ing quite near him, yet seemed to be some- 
how receding from his possession; the old 
mist of bashfulness was rising about her, 
dimming her from him like a rosy cloud. 

“I must go now,” she said. 

“Yes, but—buat we haven’t said good- 
by.” 

*“*Good-by, Reuben.” 

‘Yes, but—but this isn’t a common part- 
ing, and I should'think it oughtn’t to be a 
common good-by. Isn’t there any way to 
make it an uncommon good-by? Isn’t 
there, Polly ?” 

‘*Perhaps,” said a hesitating voice, ‘‘if a 
person was going away, I should think a 
person, perhaps,”—— The rosy cloud 
surged back, and she ‘turned to fleé, but 
was just a second too late. What next en- 
sued I know, but will never utter. When 
next we resume this narrative, Reuben 
was imparting an autobiographical fact: 

“T never kissed a girl before in my life.” 

CTo be continued. ) 
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OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS, 

The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 8. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. - | 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston, 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 


ane D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
n. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 ‘Federal 
Street, Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston- 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Lent Stevenson, P. 0- 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud. Rockland. 
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immortalize 
“perturbed spirit” do two mortals such a 
tarn. 

It was. the second of two drenching days 
that found us weather-bound at a small 
swiss inn, on one of the great tourist 

. We—that is, father and my broth- 
er Frank, my sister Ethel, and Kitty (l am 
Kitty)—were on 4 walking tour. As a 
matter of course, our luggage was of the 
most elementary description, and to have 
gone on and got wet through ~ simply 
have meant lyisg\in bed till our clothes 
were dry. So was nothing for it 
but to stop at thé wretched little inn, and 
subsist on veal cutlets and prunes. We 
had no books, bat did a: fair amount of 
grumbling and sleep. Of course, we might 
have gone on in the “diligence,” bat that 
would have been to have lowered ourselves 
in our own eyes immediately.. There is no 
one so conceited about his own feats as 
the pedestrian tourist. 

Imagine our delight, when to us entered, 
on the evening of the second day, three 
dripping specimens of Englishmen, who, 
when dry and clothed and jin, their right 
minds, turned out to be very nice fellows, 
over the meagre supper of “‘potage a la 
reine,” i e., gruel and a fricassee of drum- 
sticks. 

It was pouring still. We could hear the 
rush of the rain above the roar of the wa- 
terfall. ‘They kept a private waterfall 
exactly under the hotel baleony, for no 
other reason that we could imagine, ex- 
cept to prevent people from going to. sleep 
till they got used to it., And, as a rule, no 
one stopped long enough for that. 

We drew up our chairs round the stove. 
Father went to sleep. Some one suggest- 
ed that somebody else should tell a story. 
Whereupon Frank, who is a sceptic about 
the supernatural, winked at me. 

“Oh, yes! tell a ghost story! It’s al- 
ways easy to invent one!” 

I preserved a scornful and dignified si- 
lence, but one of the new-comers remarked, 
quietly : 

“Yes, easier to invent one than to tella 
trae one. But I'll do the latter, if you 
like.” 

“A real one? Oh, do!” said every- 
body at once, and my facetious brother 
added : 

“You'll be cut out now, Miss Kitty !”’ 

He did not look like a ghost-seer, this 
young fellow his companions called Jim. 
He was an ordinary specimen of an ath- 
letic young Englishman, bronzed as to the 
face and throat, and with his mustache 
bleached light. But his eyes were very 
nice, honest ‘blue eyes. When he began 
to speak, however, he riveted every one's 
attention, he seemed so thoroughly in 
earnest. — 

‘‘When I came home suddenly, on leave 
from India, after rather a bad go of fever, 
and found my. people all abroad for the 
winter, it was natural I should wire down 
to my uncle, who was spending Christmas 
at the new place he had just come into. I 
got, in answer, a warm invitation to come 
tothem. But the having to rig myself out 
(not an easy business at Christmas time), 
and a strong desire for a little sight-seeing, 
after three years’ absence from England, 
kept me in town till Christmas Eve. Then 
the trains were very late, I could not get 
a fly at the station for some time, and 
when I did it took me miles out of the 
way. The long and short of it was, that 
it was after eleven o'clock when I drove 
up, to find every one gone tu bedy and 
only my cousin Fred sitting up for me with 
cold meat and hot tea. We talked ‘a few,’ 
48 the Yankees say, and I.did ample jus- 
tice to the edibles and drinkables, aud 
then, ‘beginning to feel like bed, asked 

to show me my room, He looked 
queerly at me, andthen blurted out: ‘ 

“‘Look here, old fellow, I hope you 
Won’t mind, but the house is quite full, 
and you gave us no warning, you know, 
‘0 my mother has had nothing for it bat 
Yo put you into the haunted room.’ 

“How I laughed at the bare idea of being 
‘fraid! I afraid of a ghost in a cosy Eng- 
lish house, after living among wild tribes 
on the frontier! 
oe — listen, Fred, my boy,’ I added, 

you Or any one are up to any jokes, re- 
member I haven’t forgotten how to let out 
from the shoulder, especially if I am only 

awake,’ . 
an solemnly vowed that no trick 
id be played, me, and led the way up 
“0 Oak staircase and along a dark, wain- 
Wess t Passage. ‘The haunted room looked 
4s it ought to have looked—heavy and 





dim, with a great four-poster and much 
black oak, 4 la Wardour Street. 

“Outside howled the wind; inside, the 
fire crackled and blazed fitfully, casting 
dancing shadows. ‘And while I lay doz- 
ing, waiting for the ghost, weary with my 
journey, I fell asleep. 

“I could not have slept very long, for 
the fire was still burning, though very 
low, when I awoke with a vague sense of 
not being alone. It seemed to me as if the 
door had opened. I gradually collected 
my scattered senses, and, peering into the 
dimness, I became aware of the outlines 
of a dusky female form, with flowing 
robes, gliding slowly towards me across 
the room, and lit up as with a strange 
light. I sprang up in the bed, and gazed 
a second at the apparition. ‘Then sudden- 
ly, an indescribable feelirg of horror, born 
of the conviction that I beheld some su- 
pernatural presence, thoroughly overcame 
me—and I hid under the bedclothes. 

“TI don't think I’m a coward. I know 
I’m not afraid of an ugly Afghan bran- 
dishing a knife a yard off me, for I 
knocked him down with a blow between 
the eyes, as [ was unarmed. I’ve stalked 
and killed a couple of tigers on foot, and 
once I came face to face, suddenly, round 
the corner of a rock, with a bear | was 
pursuing, and despatched him. But I could 
not face that—that—something”—— 

He paused and shuddered. We all held 
our breath, and cold water ran down our 
backs. You know the indescribable thrill 
I mean. 

‘Tired as I was,” continued Jim, ‘tno 
power on earth could have induced me to 
go to sleep again. 1 got up, lighted all 
the candles, searched the room, and then 
dressed. I went down stairs, and sat in 
the dining-room till the late dawn of a 
December day. ‘Then I went and roused 
Fred. I snppose I looked queer, for he 
inquired : 

***Hullo! old man, you look as if you'd 
seen the ghost!’ and went off into such 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter that I 
could have throttled him. 

“I was annoyed, and suggested we 
should adjourn to my uncle’s dressing- 
room. Here I told my tale, amid Fred‘s 
derisive innuendoes and my uncle’s visible 
uneasiness. 

‘**It’s most unfortunate, indeed,’ said 
he. ‘Here we've just got settled in she 
house, and now this will upset every one. 


.| [must beg of you, Jim, to let this go no 


further, or not a servant will stay.’ 

***Oh, you need not fear, uncle,’ [ re- 
joined, much nettled by Fred’s evident dis- 
belief, ‘I shall say no more about it, for I 
am going to ask you to send me to the sta- 
tion to catch the train. I'll come back to 
see you when the house is not so full, and 
you needn't put me into that confounded 
room.’ 

“T had rather lost my temper, you per- 
ceive. I was angry with myself for being 
so unnerved, and angry with Fred for 
jeering at me, and when I’m like that I’m 
not easy to manage. So it came to pass I 
found myself in the only train running on 
Christmas day, about breakfast time. 

“I've been to stay at my uncle’s again 
in summer time, when it was jolly enough. 
But no power on earth would induce me 
to sleep in thgt room again,” he added, 
doggedly. 

A silence ensued. Even Frank, the un- 
believer, seemed somewhat struck. Then 
he nudged me. 

**\Now’s your turn, Kitty. Ladies and 
gentlemen, here’s another true and authen- 
ticated.” 

“Don’t, Frank,” I interrupted. ‘I wish 
Ethel had never told you.” 

Then I saw the young man they called 
Jim looking across at me with much inter- 
est in his blue eyes. 

‘Really ?” he asked. ‘“‘Have you been 
the victim of a ghost, too? Do tell us, if 
you don’t mind. You see, I’m all the more 
interested, because I never believed in them 
before—before—that’’—— he added. 

There was a chorus of *‘Do,” and then, 
I fancy chiefly because he begged so earn- 
estly, | began; though it always frightens 
me to tell the story, even now. 

‘*We, that is, Ethel and I, were staying 
at an old house, just like the one you’ve 
described; ‘a highly desirable residence 
for a ghost,’ one can fancy ghost auction- 
eers describing it. And, indeed, there was 
known to be a ghost in 4 real haunted 
room. It was Christmas Eve; our heads 
were full of Christmas Numbers, and the 
wind was howling appropriately. Ethel 
and Mabel and Claire came into my room 
to brush their hair and talk when we went 
upstairs to bed. Somehow we began about 
ghosts. Now, as Ethel, and even Frank 
will allow, I had never been nervous be- 
fore. I was always what Frank calls ‘a 
good placked one,’ and in my nursery days 
it was always I who followed the boys in 
all their venturesomeness. So, somehow 
or other, I found myself saying that I did 
not came for the ghost, that,I didn’t be- 
lieve there was one. In fact, when the 
others had egged me on a little, I vowed I 
would go straight to the haunted room and 


look for the ghost. As I spoke, tlie clock 
struck twelve, and it was Christmas Eve. 

“*Wonld any one come, too? I asked, 
defiantly. 

‘**Ethel shivered, Mabel declared she was 
sleepy, and Claire dared me to go alone. 
My blood was up. Wrapping wy dress- 
ing-gown closer around me, I took up 
my candle, and said I would go, Some 
one Opened the door; some one stepped 
out into the passage and explained where 
the haunted room was, and then they 
watched me round the corner. 

“Shall I confess that, when I found my- 
self alone in the dark passage, that was so 
still, save for the occasional creak of an 
old piece of furniture, my courage oozed 
away very quickly? By the time I reached 
the frowning black door of the haunted 
room, I would have given gold to turn 
back, and heartily wished [ had never 
been so foolish as tocome. In fact, I think 
even then 1 should have gone back and 
braved the girls’ ridicule, only I felt sure 
that Mabel would tell her brother, and I 
did not wish to leave myself open to be 
chaffed by Mr. Frederic. So L held my 
candle firmly behind me, that it might 
light yet not blind me, and, opening the 
door, gently stole in. Of course, there 
was nothing. The room looked ghostly 
enough, dim, and full of dark shadows; 
the big bed—Ah! what was that? Some- 
thing rising slowly out!}of the great dark 
bed; something white and vague, but yet 
something, the something I had come to 
see. 
“How I got out of the room and down 
the long passage, I never knew. I hardly 
breathed till 1 found myself safe in my 
own well-lighted room, panting in Ethel’s 
arms, with my candle out and my hair fly- 
ing. Then I suppose I must have turned 
rather queer, what with my fright and 
my run, for I found myself on the sofa, 
and Mabel sprinkling water in my face. 
Then I told my story, first binding them 
over to secrecy. I was so ashamed of 
the utter collapse of my courage, I made 
them promise not to tell a soul. But I 
was so overcome by the shock of seeing 
that apparition that it comes back upon me 
even now, and I have never felt the same 
since about ghosts. I kept Ethel in my 
room all night, and I cannot say I slept 
much. In the morning my alarm was not 
diminished by overhearing fragments of a 
whispered conversation between the mas- 
ter and mistress of the house. 

** ‘Been seen again ?’ 

***Lagt night.’ 

‘**What a nuisance!’ 

‘**Servants will all leave.’ 

***Don’t say a word,’ etc., till my blood 
ran cold. It was all too true, then!” 

I suppose I had spoken with some of 
the horror I felt, for as I finished I beheld 
Jim’s blue eyes regarding me more in- 
tently than ever, and even Frank seemed 
relieved when my story ended, and got 
up, stretching himself, and said: ‘*Well, 
I should think that’s enough of horrors, if 
you girls want to be fit to walk over the 
pass to-morrow. I wonder if it has stopped 
raining.” 

Glad of the diversion, we all trooped 
out into the balcony overhanging the wa- 
terfall. I found myself alone at one end, 
looking down into the foaming depths. 
Then a voice said, close to me: 

“Queer, don’t you find it, this eerie feel- 
ing one can’t shake off? I always get it, 
when I think of that haunted room at Dul- 
verton.” 

*Dulverton?” I asked, surprised. ‘*Was 
it at Dulverton you saw the ghost, too?” 

“Didn’t I say so? Yes, at my uncle’s. 
Sir Robert Raykes, Dulverton Manor.” 

“Then we must have seen the same, 
For it was at Dulverton, last Christmas 
Eve, that I’—— 

“Last Christmas Eve!” returned my 
companion, eagerly. ‘It was last Christ- 
mas Eve [”—— 

He stopped. We looked at each other. 
A light seemed to dawn upon us, and we 
both spoke at once. 

‘*You slept in the bed?” 

**You came into the room?” 

Then we looked at each other again, and 
both burst into a fit of laughter. 

Frank came up. 

‘*What’s the joke?” he asked. 

We turned round, laughing still. 

**Only our mutua! ghost,” said Jim, and 
he explained. 

I must add that, the next day, Jim 
and his companions walked with us over 
the Albula. It was a fine day, and we had 
a very nice walk. Later on, he accom- 
panied us down to Maloza, and stayed in 
the same hotel with us at Bellaggio. 

The Italian lakes are delightful. We 
went there ag#n for our wedding tour.— 
Selected. 
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Ir 1s a Curniovs Fact that the body is now 
more susceptible to benefit from medicine than at 
any other season. Hence the importance of tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla now, when it will do you 
the most good. It is really wonderful for parify- 
ing and enriching the blood, creating an appetite, 
and giving a healthy tone to the whole system. 
Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is 








peculiar to itself. 


CONSUMPTIUN CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrb, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





A Pass over the U. C. and I. C. R. R. will be 
sent to every subscriber of. the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL who will take the trouble to write to Smith 
Bros. & Co., 520 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
for their new Descriptive Circular of the Acme 
Washer and Bleacher, the best washing machine 
made. Retail at $3. Agents wanted. See their 
advertisement. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 





‘NI FACTS 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 
CURES een Mis Winnie," Comenonea, Fes: 


orms, Herpes, Shingles, 
um, Blotches, Suffustons, 
ess, Sallowness, Prick! Heat, 










Moth, ‘Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 


I ng 
lich, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
CURES Dandruff, lieat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
e; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflamunations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS Sisnaties rows’ “4 tne ® 
RESTORES wow Wait onsale Places 

As a Dressing for the Hair; 
fey a IE”, 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *:.crp*ihat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Piers’, Yvert a 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 

SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 

















‘ih as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delightiul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have u the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 





BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, crac’ ng or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 













MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcaton. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4P, M,. 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........+ss0s++08 $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........cssscsecceseeees 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+sccssceseeee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GORGERESD DUC cccccccecsdccce cocecccccoces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIG, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, H 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is ome it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own for pe benefit. Thorough Massage Treatmen 
are given 
Ladies 





as usual at her office. 
’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Sup 8, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be o 
at her office, 48 Boylston St., as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 | genre dues 
For particulars send for Circular. 








HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girle and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Be 
tember and continues — Se weeks. ‘Thoroug 
and practical instruction every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurp d. For par- 
ticulars or Annual A it add the 
gocnetary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and | fn ee ee of New York. For an 
nouncements and information aprly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 




















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Hoo B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 











Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a@ postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 


days, if it isn as their facilities for lau | 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never Lelite teat | 
| 





equalled in this or any other country. 
&@ Telephone number 7232. ~~ | 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cta.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Sommts eats, Vegetables, and , &e., of delicat 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacie 
of the season cooked to 0: at very reasonable prices 








ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 


28 AVON STREET. | Clarke 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 


15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


| the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
oan Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, b. 
Wm. I. Bowditch. y 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER ON SUFFRAGE. 


The following address was delivered by 
lenry Ward Beecher, at Cooper Institute, 
New York, on the evening of Feb. 2, 1860: 

[ do not propose to speak upon that gen- 
eral theme, women's rights; nor to 
the long-debated and unimportant ques- 
tion of the equality of the sexes. It will 
searcely be denied that men are superior 
to women, a8 men; and that women are 
immeasurably superior to men, as women ; 
while both of them her are more thau 
a match for either of them separately. 

But the only question needful for the 
purpose which I have in view is this: 
Are women, as much as men, in the edu- 
cation and development of society, fitted 
for enl functions; and shall they be 
allowed, like men, to discharge all offices 
of life for which they are fitted? 

We have outgrown the old-world idea 
that men could be circumscribed in func- 
tion, except by the conditions of their own 
being. They are no longer born to hered- 
itary trades, denied their rights of educa- 
tion, barred by any custom or law from 

ursuits to which they have aptitudes. or 
hindered from doing whatever right thing 
under the heavens they have a power to 
do well. It is established, that where there 
is power, there may also be function. ‘There 
is no restriction or limitation to the nor- 
mal application of a man’s powers. He may 
prove his faculties in any direction, and do 
whatever is right to be done iv any de- 
partment of life. A man may invade a 
woman’s territory without hindrance, if 
he pleases, and sew or knit, wash or bake, 
cook or nurse, for a living. He may range 
through the whole scale of occupations, 
restricted by nothing but the limitations 
of his own gifts. 

Now the question which we propose is 
two-fold: Is woman, like man, a creature 
in whom progressive civilization develops 
higher capacities and new aptitudes? And 
is there any reason why woman should not 
be permitted to follow her aptitudes and 
capacities, and to do whatever she can do 
well? 

In the growth of civilization, women 
have steadily risen, and have enlarged 
the:r sphere and multiplied their func- 
tions. May we not reasonably expect 
that, hereafter, the same development will 
proceed? Are there not for woman, as 
for man, new applications of power, new 
spheres of influence? Oris man the true 
fruit of the human race, and woman only 
a blossom, good to give him a start, then 
perishing to let him swell in full propor- 
tion? 

Consider the lesson of history. How 
much has woman advanced in variety of 
functions and in versatility of powers! 
She was once an article of merchandise, 
and is still, among savages. She was se- 
cluded, and not accounted an equal mem- 
ber, even among her own family. Her 
name, in many nations, has been «< syn- 
onym for all that is weak, vain, and even 
contemptible. She has been, In some pe- 
riods of the world, denied the rights of 
social life; and. by arguments just such 
as are now employed to bar her further 
usefulness, it has been declared that she 
ought not to be educated, that her prov- 
ince was subordinate, and her duty, the 
service of man. The educated woman of 
our days would have been the wonder or 
the horror of early civilizations. She has 
attained, and holds without remark, a de- 
gree of liberty and various efficiency which 
would have violated the customs and 
shocked the prejudices of olden days. At 
each change, at every upward step, have 
stood those pleaders, whose undegenerate 
posterity are yet in the same manner reas- 
oning, affirming that already she was in 
her right place, and should stay where 
Providence placed her. For the men who 
reason with faces prone to the earth, think 
always that the state to which the world 
has grown in this day is all that God meant 
grow. Men of great 
conceit have ever thought that Time was 
ripe in them. At length woman dawned 
into literature, and changed the spirit of 
letters. When she became a reader, men 
no longer wrote as if for men. She en- 
forced purity and higher decorum. When 
woman came as a reader and a writer, 
then again men saw that guiding star 
which led them where the young child of 
Christian purity lay. For, after all, it is 
the Pen that is the tongue of the world; 
and a woman’s hand is becoming more in- 
fluential than the orator’s mouth. 

Woman has also advanced to a higher 
sphere as a teacher, and all are beginning 
to feel, although it does not yet appear 
what she is to do, that a new life is opened 
to her. Thus, step by step, against preju- 
dices and arguments of her unfitness, 
against rude pushes downward, and much 
advice as to her proper duties (which in 
the main have been the drudgeries that 
men disliked), woman has advanced to a 
wider plane, to higher duties, to a liberty 
of following freely her own natural gifts, 
and to the reluctant recognition of her 
right to do whatever she could do well. 

Nor have the prophecies that, like bats, 
have flitted about her, been fulfilled. In 
the augmentation of her liberty and the 
enlargement of her sphere. she has for- 
saken no duty of home, and lost no grace 
of tenderness and love. She has become a 
better mother, a better wife, daughter, 
sister, friend, by just that enlargement 
which it was predieted would unsex her. 
Experience has shown that as women are 
made to be worth more to society at large, 
and in public interests, they become richer 
at home, and are capable of building it 
better, and administering its duties and 
affections more skilfully and refinedly. 
Woman is not best in the family in those 
communities where she is most secluded. 
She is richest in all household excellences 
in those societies where she has liberty of 
widest activity, and motives to the exer- 
cise of her talents upon the largest scale. 
That vulgar maxim, worn smooth in fools’ 
mouths, that a woman ought to stay at 
home and take care of her husband’s 
clothes and her children’s food, is a switch 
cut from that great tree of Arrogance 
under which despotic men have always 
sat, and from which the strong have always 








eut their bludgeons and cudgels wherewith 
to strike down or chastise the weak. A 
woman is better fitted for home who is 
also fit for something else. It is largeness, 
it is generous culture, it is power made 
skilful by exercise, that make both men 
and women rich in domestic life. What- 
ever makes her a better thinker, a larger- 
minded actor, a deeper-thoughted observer, 
a more potent writer or teacher, makes 
her by just so much a better wife and 
mother. No one is a better friend for be- 
ing ignorant. No one is a more tender 
companion for being weak and helpless. 
Our homes demand great hearts and strong 
heads; but these need the culture of open 
air and the free heavens. ‘hey are not of 
the hot-bed or the conservatory. 

But, although women are like men in 
this, that they are susceptible, indefinitely, 
of improvement, of augmentation of 
power, of new applications of that power, 
yet we must not — that they 
are wen over again, with only another 
name. ‘The virile or the masculine influ- 
ence and the feminine influence should be 
wedded as much in the thought world as 
in the physical world. ‘They are two, they 
are different; and that is the very reason 
ot their power when co-ordinated. Man, 
as a characteristic creature, thinks from 
the physical and the passional standpoint; 
and this gives him power and outward vic- 
tory. Woman thinks from the standpoint 
of affection and moral sentiment; and this 
gives her purity and rectitude. Now man, 
from his organization and education, tak- 
ing the stronger, and coarser, and more 
outward forms, and woman, taking the 
serener, and higher, and more inward 
forms, united together, constitute the 
whole trunk, leaf. and blossom, and make 
the perfect one. Each sex has something 
of the other’s gifts, and each has a supe- 
riority of its own over the other; and the 
highest form of influence on the earth is 
that which blends both the peculiar wom- 
an-influence and the man-influence. 

I do not ask, then, that woman should 
change her nature. ‘That would spoil 
everything. We want her as a woman, 
and because she is a woman—not a man. 
We do not ask that she shall do what man 
does, as man does it; we ask that she 
shall do in her way the things that man 
does in his way. We ask that she shall 
bring the woman-mind into those functions 
which have always needed it, which will 
always be partial without it. and which 
will ripen to their full disclosure of beauty 
and utility with it. 

Therefore, we seek not to unsex woman, 
but to unite in public affairs what God put 
together, and what, from the beginning of 
the world, men have been keeping sepa- 
rate—namely, man’s life and woman's life. 
I know of no reason why woman should 
not walk with equal steps and hand in 
hand with man from the cradle to the 
throne, and from the throne to the grave. 
There is not one thing that man ought to 
do, there is not one thing that ought to be 
done, which woman ought not to be per- 
mitted to do, if she has the capacity for 
doing it. For wherever there is a gift, 
there is a prophecy pointing to its use, and 
a silent command of God to use it. ‘The 
possession of a gift is a charter conveying 
to the possessor permission to use it. When 
God gives man the power to speak, the 
possession of that power is his permission 
to speak, and when God gives woman the 
power to speak, the gift itself is evidence 
of the Divine intention. When God gives 
man the power to paint, he is called to be 
an artist; and when God gives woman the 
power to paint, she, too, is called, by that 
same gift, to do the work which it indi- 
cates. And wherever, in all equitable and 
just functions of civil society, woman has 
power to do as women doit, a thing which 
man has power to do as men do it, she is 
as much called to act, and has as much 
right to act, as he has. 

And I do not ask this for woman's sake. 
My plea is not for woman; my plea is for 
man. We need an enlarged sphere for wom- 
en. The world, human society, man’s own 


comfort (if it be brought to the basis of a 


selfish calculation), every material interest 
of human life, demands that man and 
woman should be united, as much in intel- 
lectual as in social, in civil affairs as much 
as in personal, in public as much as in pri- 
vate interests. Men rob themselves and 
society by prohibiting woman from doing 
things which she is able to do, and fitted 
to do. 

I advocate a larger use, then, of woman’s 
influence in public affairs. 

Women ought to have the same right of suf- 
frage that men have. The moment that is 
granted, the rest will follow. ‘Ihe vote is 
the point at which public opinion takes 
hold on public action. It is the point at 
which moral and political forces are con- 
densed from thought-forms into the mate- 
rial form of laws, institutions, or public 

olicies. ‘The soul incarnates itself in pub- 
ic affairs by the vote. And in our govern- 
ment the vote is the wheel and rudder, and 
controls the motion of the ship. Put that 
into woman’s hand, and she need petition 
no more for rights, but assume and exer- 
cise them. 

Our public affairs are susceptible of great 
advance. It may seem to you that the mil- 
lennium has come, that parties are perfect, 
that government goes without a rub, that 
civil society is in a beatific state. But I 
have the impression that politics are yet in 
need of some improvement. There has cer- 
tainly been great advance in these things, 
but there is room for still further advance. 
For, to speak soberly, our public affairs 
are marked by those faults which we 
should expect from the preponderance in 
them of simple man-influence. Force, pas- 
sion, and fraud are very largely Saptere® 
in their management. Rude force, all man- 
ner of uproarious, selfish passions, and 
base frauds, secreted, or blossoming out 
upon the skin—these are characteristic of 
our public affairs. But they are exactly 
what we should expect would characterize 
the administration of man, separated from 
the direct influence of woman. Without 
the ameliorations which woman’s nature is 
capable of producing upon him, man stands 
as trees stand in this wintry night—strong 
enough of root, strong enough of trunk, 





and enough of branch. but without 
a ney without a blossom. ‘They cast 
no shade, and are bleak, rugged, and cheer- 
less,—as bachelors must needs always be! 
No summer comes to man till leaves come, 
and blossoms come. And as it is in the in- 
dividual, as it is in the family, so it is in civil 
and public affairs. The masculine element, 
whatever strength it may have, whatever 
ow of lower human wisdom—wisdom 
re to materialities—is deficieht in 
heroic justice, in disinterested kindness, 
in real moral refinement; these are the 
very elements which our blic affairs 
need. Shall we neglect that instrumental- 
ity which God always employed in the 
amelioration of society,—the co-ordination 
of man and woman in joint influence? 
Woman is appointed for the refinement of 
the race. She is God’s secular ordinance 
for purity and goodness. Shall we under- 
stand her power, and employ it directly, 
or shall we ignorantly and by accident take 
her indirect usefulness? 

The need of moral influence in the ad- 
ministration of political affairs is universal- 
ly conceded. Since the world began, to 
refine society has been woman's function. 
She is God’s vicegerent on earth for that 
end. You may be sure that she that has 
carried refinement to the household, to the 
church, to social life, to literature, to art, 
to every interest except government, will 
also carry it to legislation and the whole 
of civil and public procedure, if it is to be 
carried there at all. 

For a long time. woman has been sup- 
posed to be the refiner of the domestic cir- 
cle. But why should not her power of re- 
finement be suspected to be as applicable 
to every other relation in life as to the 
household? What is there under the roof 
of the house that gives this charm of wom- 
an such peculiar power and potency there? 
What is there that hinders it from produc- 
ing the same effects in the church, in sen- 
ate-chambers, in legislative halls, in pri- 
mary meetings, anywhere “in the broad 
sphere of public affairs, that men now ac- 
knowledge in the family? My faith is root- 
ed, and grounded, and established, that the 
cheapest, the easiest, the most natural and 

roper method of introducing reformation 
nto public affairs, is to give woman a co- 
ordinate influence there. Let these two 
great elements of the sexes go, influencing 
each other straight through public affairs, 
just as they now influence each other in 
all the private relations of life. That will 
reform politics, and civilize selfish and bar- 
barous statesmanship. 

Look, for a moment, at some of the re- 
sults that would accrue from granting suf- 
frage to women. 

What would be the effect of their votes 
in the selection of men for offices—town. 
State, and national? Does not every man 
that is at all conversant with public affairs 
know that you are obliged to choose men 
for office with reference to those who are 
to vote for them, and that if men were se- 
lected whose election depended as much 
upon the votes of women as upon the votes 
of men, not one bad man would be put up, 
where there are fifty selected now? ‘lhe 
voting of women would be the sifting of 
men throughout the nation. 

That is the very difficulty. Itis because 
there are so many brutal hordes, it is be 
cause there are so many selfish cliques, it 
is because there are so many plotting men 
that set on foot sordid schemes, and resent 
all interruption, that there is so much op- 
position to the refining of public aftairs by 
woman’s vote. For what man that is gross, 
what man that is corrupt, would not be 
blighted before woman's vote, as he would 
be blighted if lightning from the right 
hand of God had struck him? Bad men 
will receive their quietus in that day when 
woman becomes a voter. 

That which would be true in respect to 
the selection of men for office would be 
equally true in respect to all the public 
questions of the day—all questions that 
turn upon humanities, or that relate to 
morals; or that depend upon the higher 
moral sentiments. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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DR. DEXTER’S DIATRIBE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Is it to be expected any woman can 
keep silent after reading extracts from Dr. 
Dexter's pamphlet objecting to the enfran- 
chisement of women? If we lose our 
patience we ought to be excused, after 
these long years of struggle to gain sim- 
ple justice. To havea man of Dr. Dex- 
ter’s prominence, as the editor of the Con- 
gregationalist, take such a stand against 
woman, who is the chosen helpmate of 
superior (?) man. Can any one tell how 
she is going to be a helpmate if so inferior? 
If she is so weak and inferior as Dr. Dex- 
ter seems to think, she certainly cannot be 
a help, but a hindrance, to his progress. 
It would seem that Dr. Dexter is impeach- 
ing the Creator, for we know woman is 
just as essential as man, and that the two 
together are supposed to make one harmo- 
nious whole. It is contrary to all of na- 
ture’s laws that half of a whole of what- 
ever kind should beinferior. If one-half 
has some valuable and prominent endow- 
ment, the other half is sure to have some- 
thing equally valuable as a set-off. Then 
is it to be supposed, when we come to the 
higher order of created beings, this law is 
to be reversed and one-halg to be *‘second- 
ary” and “subordinate”? Not so. Oh! 
man, it is only in your inflated imagina- 
tion that you are so superior. When your 
conduct is of the superior order, and it 
becomes self-evident that it is such, then 
only can you have a right to this assump- 
tion? Let an inferior (?) woman enumer- 
ate some of your weaknesses. 

1. Who is it that supports dens of in- 
famy? 2. Whose votes support the dram- 
shops? 3. Who has debarred woman from 





a higher education? 4. Who has made 
her a slave, depriving her of the right to 
her own earnings? 5. Who hus deprived 
her of the free use and control of her 
own property? 6. Who has decreed that 
she does not own her own children to 
whom she in anguish gave birth? 7. 
Who has declared it a shame for a woman 
to speak in public or to get wisdom except 
by ‘tasking her husband at home”? Oh, 
man, is your record one of superiority, 
and are you proud of it? We are not sur- 
prised that some are possessed of quaking 
fear that woman, once in power, may re- 
verse the order of things, and man be de- 
throned from his lofty position as dictator. 
Where the conscience is ill at ease the 
struggle is severe. But itis also to some 
of you as co-workers that we are indebted 
for the great improvement and progress of 
our sex, and it is of such that we would 
willingly ask wisdom; but they, like all 
noble souls, are full of humility and feel 
how smal! we all are in this great universe, 
and how little true knowledge we can 
attain in a lifetime of faithful work with- 
out having our progress impeded by the 
“red rag of prejudice.” A. H. B. 
Concord, March 14, 1887. 








Pecuviiar in medicinal merit and wonderful 
cures—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Now is the time to 
take it, for now it will do the most good. 





ELEGANTLY fitting gloves and correct styles at 
Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple Place. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, — Monda 
March 28, 30 F. M., Prof. Wm, P. Atkinson will 
read his “Vacation Tour in England.’’-——Tuesday, 
March 29, 3.30 P. M., the Pundita Ramabai will ad 
dress the Club on the condition of women in India. 
Moral Education Association.—Miss A. M. 
Beecher will speak, under the auspices of the Moral 
Education Association, in the parlor of the Unitarian 
Church, Broadway. near G Street, South Boston, 
Saturday, March 26, at 3 o’clock P. M. Subject: 
‘What Women are Thinking.” Public are invited. 











Boston Dress Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smal) 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
school of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ubser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on renee. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








Macullar Parker & Co. 
Retail Clothing Department. 


HE CLOTHING which we manufacture for this 

department is made for the express purpose of 
supplying the wants of gentlemen who, believing 
that the best is the cheapest, are willing to pay a 
fair price for garments that have been made from 
carefully selected, thoroughly tested, honest materi- 
als, and by skilful, intelligent, well-paid labor. 

We do not claim to sell our goods at as low prices, 
nominally, as can be found elsewhere, but we think 
that hundreds of thousands of our customers during 
the last 35 years would attest that, all things con- 
sidered, we have always given full value for theprices 
received, and that there is a satisfaction in wearing 
our goods not attendant upon those of poorer 
quality and lower cost. 

The stock prepared for this season consists in part of 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
Of English and American Venetians and Covert 
Cloths, German Mixed Twills, English, French 
and German Worsted Diagonals, Scotch Silk 
Mixtures, American Cheviots, &c. 


MORNING COAT SUITS, 


Of English and the best American Worsted Diag 
onals, Corkscrews and Whipcords, Silk Mixtures 
and Fancy Worsteds, Fancy Wool Suitings, in 
neat stripes and indistinct small checks. 


BUSINESS SACK SUITS, 


Of Austrian Wool Mixtures, American Silk 
Mixture, Scotch and American Diagonal Mixed 
and Fancy Cheviots. 


PRINCE ALBERT COATS & WAISTCOATS, 
Of French and English Worsted Diagonals. 


EVENING DRESS COATS & WAISTCOATS, 


Of German and West of England Broadcloths. 


DRESS TROUSERS, 
Of English and German Doeskins. 





The above suggests something of the nature and 
variety of our stock; but any gentleman requiring 
any article of clothing for immediate use, which shall 
be the best of its kind attainable, may be reasonably 
certain of obtaining it here with the least possible 
trouble or delay. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 


400 Washington St., - Boston, 
And 112 Westminster 8t., Providence. 


LADIES 


By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 Washi 8t., 
pe Temple Place, or Storer’s Bieachery, 
673 Was St. of Beach 8t., you can have 

Hats cleansed or colored and made into the 
Latest Spring Styles. New patterns received daily. 
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The F. P, Robinson Co. 


49 Weat Street. 
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